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WORKERS, HEALERS & A PEPPERY SAINT 






Franke Keating and daughter Kate 


rthur D. Schatz 


@ This month JUBILEE leads off with a picture story 
on St. Vincent’s Hospital in New York City (page 7) 
and closes (except for a “Salute” and five pages of 
book reviews) with an extensive text-and-picture re- 
port on Catholics and U.S. Labor (page 37). Although 
these two aspects of the Church’s work seem radically 
different, they are in fact naturally complementary 
and are wholly logical extensions of her mission. Like 
the Good Samaritan in the Gospel, the nuns, doctors 
and lay nurses of St. Vincent’s minister to the physical 
well-being of men’s minds and bodies. The bishops, 
priests and laymen active in the American labor move- 
ment maintain the Church’s traditional solicitude for 
the material conditions under which men earn their 
daily bread, following Christ’s warning that Christians 
will be judged on how well they perform the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy. 

Between these two articles you will meet the ram- 
bunctious translator of the Bible, Saint Jerome, watch 
a group of laywomen who have placed their lives at the 
service of the Negro in Mississippi, learn about Ember 
Days, see some good works of art that are available in 
inexpensive reproductions for children’s rooms, and 
meet Salvatore and Angelo DiGiorgio, who make 
candles of every shape and description in the “Vatican 
Candle Factory.” 


@ Franke Keating shot the story of St. Francis Infor- 
mation Center (page 20). The wife of a successful 
free-lance magazine 
photographer, Mrs. 
Keating is now on a 
European tour. The 
Keatings make their 
home in Greenesville, 
Mississippi. 

Arthur D. (for noth- 
ing) Schatz is a 24- 
year-old photographer 
from Brooklyn. While 
shooting the story on 
St. Vincent’s he spent 
10 days living at the hospital, 
riding the ambulance every time 
it answered an emergency call, 
and getting to know just about 
everyone on the staff. After two 
years in the Army, during which 
he served in Japan, Okinawa 
and Hong Kong as a meteorolog- 
ical photographer, he returned to 
a civilian job as a salesman for 
a New York picture agency. He 
occasionally gets time off to do 


. 





free lance assignments like The Quality of Mercy, his 
first picture story in JUBILEE. 


@ JUBILEE’s STAFF: Eileen Good of Jersey City, New 
Jersey, joined the staff last October as a result of a 
conversation with 
a friend who told 
her about JuBI- 
LEE. To the list 
of odd occupa- 
tions formerly 
held by JUBILEE 
staff members, 
Eileen adds her 
7 years in Wall 
Street as a trader 
in municipal 
ae bonds. Before 
Eileen Good of the business staff coming to JUBI- 
LEE she also worked for an advertising agency, doing 
secretarial work and some layouts for a commercial 
artist. 

After she heard about JUBILEE, read the magazine 
and decided she’d like to work here, she took a job 
in a nearby office so she’d be right on hand for vol- 
unteer work when she was needed. Eileen came to 
JUBILEE every Wednesday night with other volunteers. 
Privately she hoped she’d be hired. One night she was. 

Since then she has supervised all the work that must 
be done from the time a new subscription is received 
until the subscriber receives his first copy. One major 
result of her presence is that complaints from dis- 
gruntled subscribers have melted away. What few com- 
plaints do come in these days are turned into oppor- 
tunities for good: by letter and phone Eileen charms 
people into giving an extra subscription or two to for- 
gotten friends. She is also in charge of JUBILEE’s serial 
notes—a responsible and confidential assignment. 





@ FOLLOw-vuP: The Little Brothers of Jesus, whose 
work JUBILEE described in the March issue, is now 
training its first American postulants at the Cistercian 
Abbey of Our Lady of Genesee, Piffard, near Roches- 
ter, N. Y. With the permission of Abbot M. Gerard 
McGinley, 0.C.S.0., Father Charles Sala of the Little 
Brothers is conducting a six-week postulancy which 
will end on September 30th. Thereafter, the group 
will leave for their novitiate in the Sahara desert of 
Africa. Since the Little Brothers have no permanent 
U.S. foundation as yet, young men who wish to apply 
for membership in the Congregation should contact 
Father Sala at the Abbey before the end of September. 
Thereafter, anyone interested in applying would have 
to travel to Europe. 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1954 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 





Partial eclipse: “J’m enclosing a print of the recent partial eclipse. It’s a bit different in eclipse art. The picture was 
p Pp 


made in Struthers, Ohio, at Our Lady of Fatima shrine on the St. Nicholas parish grounds. The sun rays are real...” 
—WILLIAM M. CALLAHAN, Youngstown, Ohio. 


PICTURES TO THE EDITOR 


@ JUBILEE pays $5 for each picture that is used in Pictures 
to the Editor. We are interested in unusual pictures of almost 
everything (the subject matter needn’t be specifically re- 
ligious). Send snapshots, contact prints or enlargements. (Do 
not send negatives unless we request them.) JUBILEE cannot 
return pictures unless accompanied by adequate postage. 


Father & granddaughter: “The enclosed snapshot was 
taken when one of my daughters was clothed as a novice 

in the Little Sisters of the Poor. That is not particularly 
unusual—but the priest in the picture is unusual because he is 
my father and thus the Little Sister’s grandfather .. . 

He is the Reverend Floyd Keeler, a convert from 
Episcopalianism, in which he was an ordained minister. 
After Mrs. Keeler died, seven years ago, he studied for the 
priesthood and was ordained on May 9th, 1953, at the 

age of 73. Father Keeler has fifteen grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren, all of whom were present at his 
ordination . . .”—-MRS. CHARLES C. WARWICK, Baltimore, Md. 


JUBILEE 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 

26-29 CATHOLIC STUDENTS MISSION CRUSADE, 
16th National Convention. Exiled 
China Bishops will be invited 
guests. To be held at Notre Dame 
University. Contact: Rev. Henry 
J. Klocker, CSMC, 5100 Shattuc 
Avenue, Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 

31 NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE STUDENTS will hold its 
llth Annual National Congress at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Theme of the meeting will be 
The Student’s Life—To restore all 
things in Christ. The Congress will 
close on Sept. 5th. Contact: Msgr. 
Joseph E. Schieder, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 
a DEG 


SEPTEMBER 

1-5 NATIONAL NEWMAN CLUB FEDERA- 
TION annual convention to be held 
at the Hotel Detroiter, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

6-11 YOUNC CHRISTIAN STUDENTS, region- 
al study weeks will be held at 
Camp St. Helena, Palenville, New 
York, and at Camp Don Bosco, St. 
Louis, Missouri. A third regional 
session is still to be scheduled for 
the San Francisco area. Contact: 
YCS, 21 West Superior St., Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 

7-12 INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CATHO- 
LIC NURSES, to be held at Laval 
University, Quebec. Contact: Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Nurses, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

7 AMERICAN CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION will hold its 
eighth annual meeting at Fordham 
University, New York. 

8-13. COLLEGE YOUNG CHRISTIAN STU- 
DENTS, Eastern Regional Study 
Week will be held at Camp St. 
Helena, Palenville, New York. 
Theme: The Mature Christian 
Student, His Growth and Develop- 
ment. For information contact YCS, 
21 West Superior St., Chicago, IIli- 
nois, or Mr. William Kelly, 4023 
Rombouts Avenue, Bronx 66, New 
York. 

24-26 NATIONAL LAYWOMEN’S- RETREAT 
MOVEMENT, seventh regional con- 
ference to be held at the Domini- 
can Retreat House, Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, Dayton, Ohio. 

27-29 FRIENDSHIP HOUSE will hold its an- 
nual convention at Blessed Martin 
Farm, Montgomery, New York. 
Contact: Miss Peggy Bevins, 
Friendship House, 43 W. 135th 
Street, New York 37, N. Y., or 
phone AU 3-8867. 

OCTOBER 

3 FREEDOM FESTIVAL, a pageant un- 
der the sponsorship of Auxiliary 
Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, to be 
held in Chicago. This event is in- 
tended as part of a “continuing 
year-round and annual program” 
which will have as its purpose “to 
help the public understand the 
essential characteristics of the 
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It’s nice work | 


The rewards for acting as a JUBI- 
LEE agent can be great: either in 
actual earnings or in satisfaction— 
or both. Our agents reap steady 
commissions and big bonuses by 
representing JUBILEE; and they 
have the pleasure of helping bring 
their favorite magazine to more 
and more people. To join them in 
their pleasant work, write immedi- 
ately for the JUBILEE sales kit. 
(Please enclose the name of your 
pastor and another reference.) 
Write— 

Field Manager 

JUBILEE 


377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 











struggle of Western civilization 
versus Communism.” Contact: 
CYO, 31 E. Congress St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

3-5 CATHOLIC CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Portland, 
Oregon. Contact: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas J. Tobin, 2053 S.W. 6th 
Ave., Portland 1, Oregon. 

8-13 NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CON- 
FERENCE, 32nd annual national 
convention to be held in Daven- 
port, Iowa. Contact: NCRLC, 3801 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

31 NATIONAL CATHOLIC YOUTH WEEK. 
Theme: Youth: America’s Richest 
Heritage. Twenty youth move- 
ments throughout the U.S. coordi- 
nated by the Youth Department of 
NCWC (1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.) will 
plan events on a diocesan scale. 
Events will stress the necessity of 
strong and sound youth groups. 
(To Nov. 6th.) 

NOVEMBER 

6-10 NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
WOMEN, 27th national convention to 
be held at Boston, Mass. For fur- 
ther information contact: Margaret 
Mealey, NCCW, 1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue N.W., Washington 


7-11 NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES convention will be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa. Contact: 
N.C.C.C., 1346 Connecticut Ave. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

12 MARIAN YEAR PILGRIMAGES to shrines 
of Our Lady in Ireland, France, 
Italy, Spain and Portugal. Spon- 
sored by St. Michael’s Church, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Travel via TWA, 
$975.00. Contact: Rev. W. C. Heim- 
buch, 52 Smith St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
(To Dec. 5th.) 
¢ Major events of Catholic interest will be 
listed without charge each month as a pub- 
lic service. Send complete—and accurate 
—information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 








SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theolog) 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








DUNBARTON COLLEGE fo". %c2r col'cee 
OF HOLY CROSS 


ducted by the Sis- 
ters of the Holy 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


Cross of Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 
Fully accredited. Standard Courses. Founded 1935. 
Twenty-acre pus, bordering Rock Creek Park, 
overlooking the city of Washington. 
ADDRESS: BOX 517 








SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 
Adrian, Michigan 
Accredited Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science and Mu- 
sic. Professional courses in art, teacher 
training, medical technology, social work, 
dietetics, radio, home economics. Two 
years course in secretarial science prepares 
students for government positions. 


Graduate Department confers .Master 
of Fine Arts degree 
Ideal accommodations for Sister students 
ADDRESS THE DEAN 








THE KNOX SUNDAY MISSAL 


Tue With the Mass for Sundays and all 
ALL principal feasts in the translation 

Missat of RONALD KNOX. 

pt Full morocco, $5.25. Other bindings 

even from $1.25. At your bookstore, or 

a from 


RONALD KNOX [| TEMPLEGATE Box 963, Springfield, Ill. 














Estate Planning 
Life Group Accident 
Sickness Pensions 


Write or Phone Martin Doran 
N. Y. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
60 East 42nd St. 

MU 2-1668 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ART eee 

Dear Sirs: I have seen criticisms ‘of 
JUBILEE’s art work in your “Letters” col- 
umn, and I am moved to reply out of a 
feeling of responsibility. My business is 
commercial art, and I am manager of the 
Art Department for Wisconsin’s largest 
television station, WTMJ-TV; thus I feel 
perfectly qualified to state my opinion. 

I think that your Art Editor has, in the 
short life of your magazine, done more to 
show that Catholicity needn’t mean chromos 
than anyone whose work I’ve seen. I find 
tremendous delight in his magnificent lay- 
outs, the bright, stimulating sketches, and 
his masterful use of calligraphy, and I 
hope you keep him on forever. 

There is something puzzling to me in the 
sort of idea expressed by one of your cor- 
respondents that your art work looked as 
if it had been done by a child; I was not 
aware that chronological age was part of 
the definition of great art, or that drawings 
could “look” as if they’d been done by 
this-or-that age. I agree that age, coupled 
with experience, might well affect the con- 
tent of a picture, but an alert child, at ten 
or so, or even less, could conceivably learn 
to draw not only acceptably but delightful- 
ly, with considerable spirit and a refreshing 
lack of style-copying. I have learned to 
have a vast tolerance for all forms of ex- 
pression in art, and it has been enormously 
rewarding. For one thing, it has given me 
that very thing some of your correspondents 
have lacked: the happy chance to under- 
stand, and find great delight in, your own 
pages. I believe you have set a new stand- 
ard for the coupling of eventful visual 
excitement with great religious spirit. I 
certainly hope you continue it! 

JoserH Fox 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Sir: This is just a note to say how much 
I liked the cover on the August JUBILEE. 
The brilliant blue of the background set 
off the mosaic to perfection, and the whole 
effect was most striking. My compliments 
to whomever on your staff is so partial to 
that particular shade of blue. I have noted 
with pleasure its previous use, particularly 
on the Father de Foucauld cover .. . 

Bianca vet Rio 

New York, N. Y. 


To the Editors: JUBILEE is magnificent, 
and deserves the support of all our Cath- 
olic people. However, I don’t like many of 
the drawings, etc., of the saints. 
FatuHer Patrick McHucu 
Sacramento, California 


..- AND ARCHITECTURE 

Dear Sir: It is encouraging to read in the 
July syusiLee that a great Catholic institu- 
tion, St. John’s Abbey in Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, has had the courage to have its pro- 
posed buildings designed in contemporary 
style. It is fitting that this break with cus- 
tom has been made by Benedictines, a very 
ancient but very forward-looking order 
which is faithful in preserving its oldest 
traditions in essentials, but is not wedded 


4 


to the past for the past’s own sake in non- 
essentials. 

For many years Catholic architects and 
priests have seemed to think that the cause 
of the true Faith was well served by end- 
lessly reproducing bad imitations of art 
forms suited to other times, other climes, 
and other stages of technical development. 

The most significant phrase in your arti- 
cle, it seems to me, is the reference to 
“honest use of materials.” This would seem 
to be a fundamentally Christian principle, 
yet how often have well-meaning pastors 
spent hard-earned money on useless flying 
buttresses and on columns that are not 
needed to hold anything up! 


The development of structural steel and 
concrete; the use of large areas of glass; 
the possibility of working out improved re- 
lationships between site and structure, so 
as to make better use of God-given sunlight 
and air—why should not these and other 
modern advantages be put to use in build- 
ing for God, as they have been used in 
building for art and commerce? Yet how 
often do we read in our Catholic press a 
glowing description of the “Romanesque 
parochial school now under construction” 
in an Eastern metropolis; or the “Gothic 
church which has just been dedicated” in 
the Middle West. 


If God’s men in the Romanesque or 
Gothic era had what we have, they would 
have used it and been glad of the oppor- 
tunity. They would not be putting pseudo- 
Romanesque or pseudo-Gothic exteriors on 
more-or-less modern buildings, just because 
they might think this is what Catholic 
buildings are expected to look like. 

Of course, I am aware that not only 
Catholics mismanage these things. I under- 
stand a great non-Catholic university has 
a swimming pool building camouflaged to 
resemble a cathedral. 

I see by the papers that one of our East- 
ern Catholic universities, presented with a 
golden opportunity to build a new campus 
on a new site, has decided to honor out- 
moded concepts by construction of “Gothic 
Modern” buildings. If gothic, why modern? 
—If modern, why gothic? 


Anita C. LANE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ST. THOMAS MORE 
Gentlemen: I have just finished reading 
Richard Gilman’s article on St. Thomas 
More [July]. It is the best I have read in 
JUBILEE to date. Mr. Gilman writes with 
beautiful style—pure literary worth—(a 
rarity), and he held my interest to the end 
(a double rarity). My unsolicited advice to 
you is—hang on to that fellow! 
Entity Fiske 
Akron, Ohio 


THE EASTERN RITES 

Gentlemen: . . . I have 7% inch double 
track tape recording of the Russian Liturgy 
& of the Chaldean Liturgy—It may be 
that some of your readers & devotees of 
the Eastern Rites may be interested in ex- 
changing these tapes with me for some of 


the other Rites. This would be a fine way 
for a person to gradually collect & have 
recordings of all of the Rites of the 
Church. 

Wonder what the chances are of getting 
copies of the Alexandrian & Coptic & 
Ethiopian Rites? These would be most in- 
teresting—possibly your overseas readers 
could help. 

If you think that such an exchange of 
tapes would be feasible, I would cooperate 
in every way. I have facilities to record at 
15 IPS, 74% IPS & 3% IPS either single 
or dual track. 

Fioyp G. Grueg, Jr. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


e Mr. Grue’s address is 1229 East 
Morena Street, Pensacola—Ed. 


Gentlemen: Most interested in Father 
Michael Akian’s story [Armenian Rite 
Parish, July]. Met him when he first came 
to this country and stayed here in Water- 
town, Mass.—a suburb of Boston... . This 
article will thrill every Armenian—whether 
from the old country—an American or one 
who bears an Armenian name. 

THERESA TERJELIAN 

Arlington, Massachusetts 


THEY LIKE JUBILEE 
Dear Friends: In my estimation JUBILEE 
is the best popular Catholic magazine in 
the United States. At least it is the best I 
have seen. It is a magazine for the Catho- 
lic of ordinary intelligence as well as for 
the Catholic of greater intelligence and 
education. It is a magazine of undiluted 
Catholic doctrine; it portrays the true pic- 
ture of Catholic culture. It is a magazine 
one can give to non-Catholics, confident 
that here they will see the Church as it is. 
I pray that the Holy Spirit will continue to 
guide and direct your work. .. . 

Rev. VENANTIUS PRESKE 

Russellville, Kentucky 


Dear Sirs: Please accept the enclosed 
check for our initial nine months of suBI- 
LEE. We are greatly interested in the 
future of a magazine that has so catholic 
an appeal and whose zeal seems so free 
of special Enthusiasms. We hope that 
JUBILEE, “a Magazine of the Church,” will 
for that very reason, on occasions feature 
stories on Christian good works appearing 
outside the visible Body. Reference is had 
to your spread on Vinoba. . . [The Land 
Beggar, June]. 

Mr. & Mrs. WILLIAM PEASE 

Berkeley, California 


Dear Sir: Just became acquainted with 
your magazine and have enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. To my mind it is a fine presenta- 
tion of a Christian magazine using the 
best of modern technical methods. . . . 


Mrs. James K. TAyYLor 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Dear Sirs: Your article Joe Sanko’s Last 
Flight [June] is indescribably impressive. 
I should like to see it reprinted in innu- 
merable national publications! 
ELEANOR SCHLAFLY 
New York, New York 
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Dear Sirs: I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the many interesting articles in 
the June issue of JUBILEE. 

In particular, I would like to single out 
these few: The Land Beggar, Helper of 
the Sick, Joe Sanko’s Last Flight. 

BARBARA HOLLANDER 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Dear Sir: A priest friend has just sent 
us the May issue of JUBILEE. We should 
like to express our appreciation of Vin- 
cent Giese’s article, The Man Who Was 
Dying. We have never read a more moving 
testimony to the fidelity of grace and a 
Christian’s preparation for death. It re- 
calls Cardinal Newman’s opening lines in 
“The Dream of Gerontius.” Let us have 
much more of that kind of writing. 
James AND GRACE ROGAN 
Durban, South Africa 


Dear Sirs: Keep up your good work. I 
hope that your magazine will be a financial 
success. But more important I pray that 
you will continue to be motivated by a 
Christ-like love, as quite obviously you 
are now. 

Joun L. Giannini 

Portland, Oregon 


Dear Editor: I have often meant to 
drop you a note to say how very happy I 
am about your magnificent work and that 
of your whole JUBILEE staff. You are giving 
Catholic journalism what it cannot have too 
much of: complete professionalism; I am 
proud, as an editor I’m also a little jealous, 
of the results. I shall pray every day that 
your financial and subscription problems 
all get solved for the glory of God. 

Witiam F. Lyncu, S.J. 

Editor, Thought 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: I wish to express to you, after 
having read your magazine for a year, that 
upon opening new issues, I have repeatedly 
found myself saying, “Why, this is the best 
issue yet!” 

Now that you have passed the inevitable 
crises of a first year in operation, with fly- 
ing colors, I am assured of another senti- 
ment I have had, that is, the hope that the 
high quality would keep up to the mark. 

With all respect due to the other mem- 
bers of the Catholic press, I feel that your 
amazing effort has realized itself in the 
ideal form suited to the wonderful growth 


‘of the Church in America, and to the in- 


terest of all sections of the Faithful. I am 
sure that many non-Catholics will lose any 
dormant fears they have when they read 
JUBILEE; for they will find there, that their 
Catholic neighbour is just as American as 
they are, his only “fault” being, that he is 
unbending when it comes to the Truth, and 
his service and love of Him Who said, “I 
am the Truth.” : 


You will attribute your success to the 
power and love of Mary Immaculate, to 
whom America has been dedicated and 
whose efficacious influence already shows 
itself as a great promise of blessings from 
God: but nevertheless, your Catholic broth- 
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ers cannot help but congratulate you for 
your contribution in the spreading of a 
true picture of Holy Mother Church to 
America and its people. 
God leve you! 
A. ALLAN STAIRS 
L’Eau Vive 
Soisy sur Seine 
Seine et Oise 
France 


Dear Sirs: The subscription I made for 
JUBILEE last fall was the best investment I 
have ever made and since my first issue J 
have been shouting its praises from every 
proverbial street corner. Speaking not very 
humbly, I am happy to read the Catholic 
Press Association agrees with me. As an 
art teacher in Catholic schools I have found 
your magazine most helpful in the class- 
room with its beautiful examples of truly 
Christian liturgical art... . 

Caro. Rizzo 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: It was only yesterday I came 
across some back issues of your magazine 
for the first time. Rather than waste time 
on a thoroughly merited eulogy of A) intel- 
ligence, B) good taste, and C) superb 
photography, let me hasten to join the ranks 
of your subscribers. 

ANN GILMAN 

Burlington, Vt. 


Dear Editor: I’m so glad to see you get- 
ting your just due in prizes. I think you’re 
tops. Keep going. Those who know pictures 
are pulling for you. 
Paut VANDERBILT 
Washington, D. C. 


AN APPEAL 

Dear Sir: I shall be very grateful if you 
give this letter some space in your publica- 
tion. 

Several days ago a terrific earthquake 
shook this place, leaving in its wake death 
and destruction. Very badly damaged by 
this quake was the Cathedral of Sorsogon, 
See of the Diocese of Sorsogon, one of 
the poorest, if not the poorest dioceses in 
the Philippines. 

Even before the earthquake the inhabi- 
tants of this place were suffering from the 
destruction wrought by a recent strong 
typhoon which destroyed the coconut trees 
and abaca plants, the main livelihood. The 
prospect, then, of restoring and refurnish- 
ing our Cathedral appear very dim if we 
have to depend solely on our parishioners. 


So we appeal to the generosity and 
charity of our brother Catholics in the 
United States in the hope that, with their 
help, we may be able to restore and re- 
furnish our Cathedral. We shall appreciate 
any help in cash or in kind such as chalices, 
vestments, a harmonium and other church 
equipment. 

With thanks for this favor and prayer 
for any kind help, I remain, 

Devotedly in C. J., 
Mons. Fiorencio C. YLLANA 


e@ Donations can be sent to Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Florencio Yllana, Sorsogon, Sorsogon, Phil- 
ippines.—Ed. 





nearly every one 
has a 


question 


on the 


LAY APOSTOLATE 


Is it the same as 
Catholic Action? 


Is it a special calling? 


Does it mean a withdrawal 
from normal modes of life? 


Can one be active without 


preliminary training? 


What fields does the lay 
apostolate cover? 


AUTHORITATIVE ANSWERS 
from the 
LAY APOSTOLATE CONGRESS 
and other official sources 


— concise and clear in — 


A GUIDE 
TO THE LAY 
APOSTOLATE 


compiled by Catherine Buehler 
plus Congress Workshop reports on 


FAMILY WORK & WORKERS 
WOMEN PUBLIC OPINION 
THE PARISH INTELLECTUALS 
SCHOOLS CATECHISM 

etc., efc. 


“The Guide satisfies a unique need in 
bringing the ideas of the Lay Apostolate 
Congress into the hands of the interested 
layman.” 

—Rev. Morton A. Hut, S.J. 


Ideal for discussion groups and 
college religion classes. 


$1.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


CARILLON PRESS 
93-26 Corona Ave. Elmhurst, N. Y. 
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See IRELAND 


... to get the most 

from your visit. See 

ancient cities, famous 

shrines, lovely scenery. 

Inclusive de luxe motor coach tours 

for 6, 9, 10 or 12 days at amazingly 

low costs. Depend on CIE for all rail 

and bus transportation and hotel 

accommodations. Obtain them 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE. 
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Ride Ireland's famous “Radio Train’ 

—a one-day outing Dublin to Killarney, with 
entertainment, meals and sightseeing, for only 
$7.61; also to Galway for only $6.49. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


For tour booklet and map write IRISH RAILWAYS 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Chicago ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Toronto 
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Every month the nation’s Capitol will report 
directly to you . . . and it’s Kerran Dugan, 
pop young Catholic writer, who'll do the 
reporting in the pages of Today Magazine. 





Beginning with the October issue Today 
will be right on the spot, covering major 
issues that vitally affect you and the Church. 


And if it's a lot of good Catholic reading 
you like, you'll find the very best in Today 
Magazine—from literature, art, personalities 
and sports to stimulating reviews of books, 
movies and television. 


If you subscribe now, you'll be sure to get 
in on Mr. Dugan's first report. Only $2.25 
for nine issues, October through June. 


Or if you'd like a sample copy first, just 
drop a card to Peter Blake. 


national 
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of Ogdensburg, N.J. The two girls are 
recent graduates of the School of Nursing 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital, conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity in New York City. The 
daily life of the hospital is pictured in 
The Quality of Mercy, which begins on 
page 7. 
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At New York’s St. Vincent’s Hospital, health, wholeness and 


life itself are restored to the hurt, the sick and the poor 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR D. SCHATZ 














An interne applies a respirator 

to an attempted suicide who has been 
pulled out of the river by a tugboat 
crew and given artificial 

respiration by the police. 


A pregnant woman whose labor has begun is carried to the ambulance by the ambulance driver and her 
husband. (The chair is the safest and most comfortable means of transportation.) 








A drunk who had been sobered up once before at the hospital is picked up again. He'd fallen against 
the curbstone and is suffering from a brain concussion. 
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A woman injured in a household fall is comforted by a 
sister from the hospital staff as she waits for an 
X-ray. (The other sister is a nurse.) 
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In the operating room, internes and nurses work swiftly to halt the bleeding of a man struck by a taxi. 
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A delivery-room sister-nurse applies 
an oxygen mask which will initiate the 
breathing of a newborn baby. 








A nurse in the 
children’s ward soothes 
a crying youngster. 


Nearing the end of her eight-hour tour 
of duty, a tired sister pauses before going 
on to the next patient. 











An accident victim who never regained consciousness dies alone as a priest from a 


nearby rectory administers the last rites. 


At night an ambulance driver waits 
for the next distress call, while a 
nun (RIGHT) quietly patrols the 

darkened emergency wards attending 
to the needs of her patients. 
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A wt for chyilower 


For parents who want to hang a religious painting or crucifix in 
their children’s rooms, often the only seemingly available choice 
is a work of cloying mediocrity—the “malted milk type of Christ,” one 
critic calls it. But excellent reproductions from our Christian 
past can be found in U.S. museums and in some religious goods stores; 
also available are reproductions of folk art of the last century, both 
American and European, and of works by austere and profound 
contemporary masters like Georges Rouault. Parents who hesitate to 
give their children Byzantine, Italian or Flemish examples are 
reminded that these were originally produced for the ordinary 
Christian. If great art has timeless meaning—and it does—what 
delighted and instructed children (and adults) of the past still has 
value today. 

On these pages are a few examples of reproductions of good art 
obtainable from U.S. museums and other sources. On page 56 is a more 
extensive list, with prices and addresses. 





A sentimental and effete picture 
like this can often give a child 


a distorted view of religion. 





THE PEACEABLE KINGDOM, by Edward Hicks, an itinerant American artist, can be obtained from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for 25¢ (plus postage). The size is slightly larger than this reproduction. 
Raymond and Raymond has a larger version (174%4 x 2344) for $7.50. 
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THE BETROTHAL OF SAINT CATHERINE TO THE 
CHRIST CHILD (8 x 854), by Memling, a Flemish 
primitive, sells for 80¢ at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


MADONNA AND CHILD (1134 x 714), by 
Domenico Veneziano, costs 25¢. It is 
from the Johnson Collection of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


A lithograph of a WINDOW FROM CHARTRES (about 22% x 2 
is one of a series of posters distributed witho 

charge by the French Tourist Office. Quantities of a 
posters are limited, 


A reproduction of the CRUCIFIX OF SAINT 
FRANCIS OF Assisi (15 inches high), costs 
$6.00 at the Guild Bookstore. 


CHRIST IN MAJESTY, a reproduction of a 

10th century Germany ivory plaque (51% Pietro Lorenzetti’s MADONNA AND CHILD WITH 

square) costs $5.50 (plus 60¢ for A MONK (10 x 54) sells for 25¢. From 

mailing) from Museum Pieces. the Johnson Collection of The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 
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THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


t. Francis Center 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANKE KEATING 


Kate Jordan, the Center’s Director, and Father Bonaventure, St. 
Francis Mission pastor, discuss remodelling plans over coffee. 


Four years ago, when Mrs. Kate Foote Jordan of 
Greenwood, Mississippi, became a Catholic, she de- 
cided to devote her life to lay missionary work 
among the Negroes. A Southerner herself, she rented 
a former restaurant in the heart of Greenwood’s 
Negro business district, redecorated it, and opened 
it as a sort of settlement house for all who required 
its services. Now, without any visible income except 
what generous friends have donated, Kate Jordan 
and two other women, aided by part-time volunteers, 
maintain what has come to be known as the St. 
Francis Information Center. 

The Center was founded at about the same time 
as the St. Francis Negro Mission and School, run 
by two Franciscan missionaries, Fathers Nathaniel 
Machesky and Bonaventure Bolda, and four sisters 
of St. Joseph of the Third Order of St. Francis. 
Together the Mission and the Center offer education 
and religious training, plus food, clothing and enter- 
tainment, to hundreds of Negroes around Greenwood. 


Alice Stafford teaches reading to a teen-ager, using a religious text so he will learn Catholic doctrine at the same time. 








Some of the 120 children in the new Mission school cluster around Fr. Bonaventure when he visits their classrooms. Many 
of them meet at the Center to be picked up by the school bus; lunches are provided for those too poor to bring their own. 


The Center is open seven days a week from just after 
6:15 Mass until well into the evening. Mrs. Jordan and 
her two full-time associates, Miss Alice Stafford and Miss 
Alma Taylor, maintain a full schedule of activities to 
interest as many of the neighborhood children as possible. 
Every afternoon after school hours there is a two-hour 
recreation period. Miss Stafford also teaches catechism 
during this period. For the adults there are sewing les- 
sons, choir practice and inquiry classes, 

On Thursday evenings Scoutmaster Bill Kaiser, a 
building materials salesman, and his assistant, undertaker 
Fletcher Jones, hold a weekly Boy Scout meeting. Early 
Friday afternoon there is a movie for a group of children 
ranging in number from 90 to 200; the accent is on 
Westerns and comedies. On Saturday evening all boys 
and girls under 14 must leave at 6:30 p.m., and the teen- 
agers take over the recreation hall for a dance. The 
newest project is a farm where the younger children will 
have a chance to get out in the country and where the 
older boys will be able to learn a farmer’s basic skills: how 
to plant, care for a harvest or crop, how to raise live- 
stock, how to be self-sufficient. 


Under the direction of Scoutmaster Bill Kaiser 
members of the Center’s basketball team begin 
practice for the winter schedule. 
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Kay Jordan bandages a boy who was bitten by a stray dog. 


Alma Taylor helps a student prepare for his driver’s test. 


Mrs. Jordan gives out clothing to a mother 
and her little girl. 


The three women who make up the Center’s staff divide 
the chores equally. Mrs. Jordan, who is president (the 
Center is incorporated), does the cooking, cleaning and 
errand-running. She also does the washing, using a do- 
nated electric washing machine which has a tendency, 
when full of clothes and churning at full speed, to creep 
across the floor under its own power. (Mrs. Jordan sits 
on top of it to hold it down; she claims this reduces her 
weight.) Miss Stafford, the oldest of the three and the 
only one who has been a Catholic all her life, teaches ele- 
mentary subjects to those teen-agers who don’t attend 
school. She also supervises recreation, helps with the 
household chores, and, as treasurer, keeps track of the 
Center’s too-meager funds. Miss Taylor, crippled by polio, 
worked at a Catholic social service center in Minneapolis 
before coming to Greenwood; she teaches typing, knitting, 
music and sewing to adults as well as children. Like Mrs. 
Jordan, she is a convert. 

The fact that St. Francis Information Center keeps 
going at all is testimony to the providence of God and 
to the staff’s lively and continuing faith that He will take 
care of them. They have so often received useful gifts just 
when they were most needed—and most unexpected—that 
they do not know how else to account for them. 

The farm is a good example. They had no money, only 
an idea that country air and farm living would be good 
for the children. When they heard that a hilly 240-acre 
plot of land was for sale, they asked Father Nathaniel to 
see what price the owner was asking. In an hour and a 
half he was back with the astounding news that the owner, 
a Mr. Cummins, had given it to them. Before the next 
night they had two cows, a few chickens and some hogs— 
all of them gifts—and a week hadn’t passed before some- 
one else gave them a horse and a tractor. Since then a 
woman in Utah (they still don’t know how she heard of 
their work) has sent an almost-new refrigerator, a set of 
copper-bottomed cooking utensils, linens, an iron, a radio 
and a phonograph to help equip the old frame farmhouse. 


MISS STAFFORD TALKS TO A VISITOR 

















INT JEROME, A DETAIL FROM THE PAINTING BY CARPACCIO 





THE SAINTS 


His age echoed with the sounds of catastrophe: 
heresy and confusion shook the Church, men’s souls 
were corroded with evil, bishops and priests were 
often worldly and sinful, barbarians ravaged Europe 
and Asia, Rome, the chief city of the civilized world, 
fell shortly before his death. Yet during a disastrous 
century Jerome, wise, scholarly and, above all, saint- 
ly, did as much as any man to give unity and stability 
to the Church and to provide a light for men in the 
darkest hours of their lives. His Latin translation of 
the Bible—the Vulgate—which for 1,500 years has 
been the accepted one in the Latin rites, gave the 
Western Church the basis for a common liturgy, a 
precise theology and a rich culture. 

Jerome was a desert-toughened, witty and intel- 
ligent man who through some freak of physiog- 
nomy seemed ancient and wizened almost from the 
moment of birth. From the time he took up the 
life of a hermit he is shown to us hoary and wrinkled; 
yet he was only in his 20’s, and he had before him 
almost 55 years of active—and public—life. There 
has probably been no recluse less retiring, no saint 
more irascible, no peacemaker who enjoyed an op- 
ponent’s discomfiture more than Jerome. 

Saint Jerome—Hieronymous Eusebius was his Latin 
name—was born about 340 A.D. (some accounts say 
347) on the upper Adriatic in a Dalmatian town later 
so completely destroyed by barbarians that today we 
do. not know its precise location. He was the son of 
wealthy Christian parents who sent him to Rome 
at the age of twelve to study. 

Like his contemporary, Augustine, Jerome spent a 
profligate youth “among bands of girls,” the memory 
of whom haunted him in the desert. But in Rome he 
was drawn to other things besides girls: his newly- 
conceived passions were for the Greek and Latin 
classics, the enthusiasm of Christians and the mystical 


SAINT JEROME 






atmosphere of the catacombs. His parents had never 
bothered to have him baptized, so Jerome was not 
received into the Church until the age of 20. After 
a wandering scholar’s tour of Italy, France and Ger- 
many, he returned to Dalmatia and joined a group 
of friends who had set up a monastic colony inspired 
by Saint Athanasius’ accounts of the Egyptian desert 
fathers. But he hated his native land. Dalmatia, 
Jerome wrote later, “is prey to barbarism; in it men’s 
only god is their belly; they live only for the present 
and the richer a man is the holier he is held to be.” 
Of the local clergy he remarked, “to use a well-worn 
proverb, the dish has a cover worthy of it, for 
Lupicinus [the bishop] is their priest. What I mean 
is that an unstable pilot steers a leaking ship, that the 
blind is leading the blind straight to the pit.” The 
group lasted until 373, when for some unknown 
reason it dissolved in ‘ta monstrous tearing asunder,” 
and Jerome, now 33, began wandering again. 

After some months spent studying the classics in 
Alexandria and Antioch, he settled down in the fierce 
and violent desert of Chalcis, southwest of Antioch. 


‘Jerome had been moved to do this by a dream in 


which God had accused him of being a Ciceronian 
rather than a Christian; he resolved then to spend the 
rest of his life as a hermit; he wanted to become a 
saint. He saw the vast solitude and terrible harshness 
of the desert “bright with the flowers of Christ... 
gladdened with God’s special presence . . . lovelier to 
me than any city.” But like Saint Anthony of Egypt, 
he was attacked by fierce and painful temptations, 
and his mind surged with salacious thoughts. “How 
often,” he recollected later, “did I fancy myself among 
the pleasures of Rome. I used to sit alone because I 
was filled with bitterness. Sackcloth disfigured my un- 
shapely limbs and my skin was black from neglect, 
like an Ethiopian’s . . . Now, although in my fear of 
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hell I had consigned myself to this prison where I had 
no companions but scorpions and wild beasts, I often 
found myself among the dances of maidens. My face 
was pale and my body chilled from fasting, yet my 
mind was burning with desire and the fires of lust 
kept bubbling up before me when my flesh was as 
good as dead. Helpless, I cast myself at the feet of 
Jesus, I watered them with my tears, I wiped them 
with my hair; and then I subdued my rebellious body 
with weeks of abstinence.” 

To tame the turbulence of his passion, he prayed 
and fasted, spending long hours without sleep until 
his “bare bones crashed against the ground” from 
weariness. To distract himself from his desires and as 
a penance he began the study of Hebrew, “‘a language 
of hissing and broken-winded sounds,” which he 
learned from a fellow anchorite, a converted rabbi. 
But Jerome was the most unhermit-like of desert 
fathers: he had brought with him an extensive library, 
and was continually buying and begging other vol- 
umes from friends. At Chalcis he wrote a series of 
lives of the fathers which are still read. 

Since he was a man of repute in the desert, he was 
drawn into theological and political disputes much 
against his will. When the partisans of the four 
claimants to the episcopal throne of Antioch clamored 
for his support, Jerome answered, “Anyone who is 
united with Peter’s chair, he is my man.” He wrote 
to Rome for a decision. He waited a year for an 
answer, received none, and wrote again to Pope Saint 
Damasus, who still did not reply. By 379 Jerome had 
become physically exhausted, disillusioned and tired 
of the endless disputes. “I am forced to cry out against 
the inhumanity of this country,” he said. “Better to 
live among wild beasts than among such Christians.” 

And so he left the desert. At Antioch the bishop 
persuaded Jerome to take Holy Orders. It was a curi- 
ous step, to which Jerome reluctantly agreed on con- 
dition that he might remain a monk. (It is probable 
that he never exercised his priestly rights, even though 
the Middle Ages represented him as a cardinal.) Then 
Jerome spent almost two years in Constantinople, 
where the representatives of the Pope were impressed 
by his: talents and persuaded him to go to Rome. 
There he was befriended by Damasus and on the basis 
of his desert writings was asked to make a new Latin 
translation of the Bible to replace the multitude of 
inferior and inaccurate versions then in use. 

_As the Pope’s protege, Jerome was immediately 
drawn into the intrigues of Rome. Damasus was a 
reforming pope and therefore unpopular. An anti- 
pope had been raised against him; Damasus was ac- 
cused of adultery, but the Emperor Gratian exon- 
erated him, as did a Roman synod of bishops who 
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in turn excommunicated his accusers; numerous other 
attempts to depose him were equally unsuccessful. 
The anti-Damasus factions attacked Jerome because 
there had gathered about him a group of ascetic 
upper-class women who formed a sort of convent, 
the first of its kind in Rome. These women, among 
them Saint Paula and her daughters Blesilla, Paulina 
and Eustochium, all knew Greek and were learning 
Hebrew, and they helped Jerome with his translation 
of the New Testament. The defense of them and of 
himself involved him in a battle with the clergy. 
“There are some,” he wrote in a letter which was 
recopied and distributed to the general public, “who 
enter the clerical state only to gain a freer hand 
with the ladies. Their hair is done up in the latest 
style, their fingers glisten with rings and stones, and 
to keep the wet ground from soiling their tender soles, 
they mince about on their toes.” Of one priest he 
wrote, “Chastity and fasting alike are distasteful to 
him. What he likes is a savory breakfast—say, off a 
plump young crane.” 

In 384 Damasus died, and Jerome’s career was 
finished. He was accused of an affair with Paula. He 
had been mentioned as a possible pope, but another 
man was elected. The new Pope told him to leave 
Rome, and he did. “The whole city was in uprising 
against me,” he said dramatically. “Men who used to 
kiss my hands were secretly biting me with viper’s 
es 

After some further wandering, Jerome settled 
down in Bethlehem, next to the cave in which the 
Christ Child was born. There he established a mon- 
astery which included a school, a hospice and a con- 
vent for Paula and Eustochium, who had followed 
with Jerome’s brother and some other friends. Again 
he was criticized for this friendship with Paula, 
Eustochium and the other women, a criticism that 
was to persist even as late as the Middle Ages with 
references to them being often deleted from Jerome’s 
dedications, and Jerome himself portrayed as a surly 
and solitary figure, accompanied only by his faithful 
(though non-existent) lion. 

In Bethlehem Jerome settled down—for the rest of 
his life as it turned out—to complete the heroic work 
for which he is best remembered, the Vulgate Bible. 
His New Testament was not exactly popular. Augus- 
tine had complained that his translation was too far 
from the current Greek version; Jerome replied that 
if Augustine didn’t like the new version he didn’t 
have to read it. 

In Bethlehem he spent the first few years in revising 
his earlier translation of the Psalms and in writing 
homilies and commentaries of various kinds. From 
390 on, he gave more attention to the translation of 
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the Old Testament from the Hebrew. His women 


assistants gathered all available copies in all languages 
and checked them against each other. Jerome spent 
his own days in running the monastery, taking care of 
visitors, dictating letters to a corps of secretaries (he 
was a prolific, colloquial and witty correspondent), 
and handing out advice to anyone who wanted it. 
Then at night he turned to the commentaries and 
translation. 

Retranslating the Bible presented enormous prob- 
lems. The Sacred Scriptures had been some 1,400 years 
in the compiling, and there were hundreds of versions 
in dozens of languages, with errors on every page 
due to the inaccuracy of “‘copyists more asleep than 
awake,” all of it undermined by “the blundering 
alterations of confident but ignorant critics.” The 
Church was wracked with arguments over the un- 
folding doctrine: there were endless battles over the 
nature of Christ and over hundreds of other points, 
some basic to the essential dogma of Christianity, some 
of importance primarily to theologians. “If we are to 
pin our faith on Latin texts,” said Saint Jerome, “‘our 
opponents ask us which; for there are as many forms 
of texts as there are copies. If on the other hand, we 
are to learn the truth from a comparison of many, 
why not go back to the original Greek and correct 
the mistakes?” 

He examined everything he could get his hands on. 
He had access to numerous Greek and other manu- 
scripts which even then were considered ancient and 
are now lost. But most of what he looked at was 
useless—‘“‘dull in perception, frivolous in expression, 
sleepy in sense—rubbish.” He had to trace the Old 
Testament from Greek back to Hebrew, and when 
he found that the book of Daniel was written in 
Chaldaic, he learned Chaldaic. The ancient Jews had 
selected one copy of the Bible as the standard version 
and had destroyed all variations, but passages re- 
mained that still caused trouble. Of the Hebrew ver- 
sion of the book of Job, Jerome said: “An indirectness 
and slipperiness attaches to the whole book even in 
the Hebrew. And it is tricked out with figures of 
speech, and while it says one thing, it does another; 
just as if you close your hand on an eel, the more you 
squeeze it, the sooner it escapes.” He had been told 
it was a waste of time to translate from the Hebrew, 
but he later boasted that “Our version is more intelli- 
gible for it has not turned sour by being poured three 
times over into different casks.” 

His aim was to produce a universal Bible. “A ver- 
sion made for the use of the Church, even though 
it may possess a literary charm, ought to disguise and 
avoid that as far as possible in order that it may nct 
speak to the idle schools and few disciples of the phi- 
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losophers, but may address itself rather to the human 
race.” 

The Bible was the greatest work of his life, his 
ultimate passion. “Ignorance of scriptures is ignorance 
of Christ,” he said. “Never let the Bible out of your 
hands. What other life can there be without knowl- 
edge of the Bible wherein Christ, the life of them 
that believe, is set before us??? When the Old Testa- 
ment was finished in 405, he turned back to his 
homilies and commentaries, and though the world 
seemed beyond the possibility of change, to giving out 
advice. Some of it is surprisingly gentle. To a parent 
inquiring about the education of a daughter he wrote, 
“Get her a set of letters made of boxwood or ivory 
... let her play with these so that they may teach her 
something.” To a young girl who wanted to be an 
ascetic: “I am not the one to lay down the law about 
extreme fasting or abnormal abstinence from food...” 

His last ten years were spent in a state of near- 
mourning. For in 410 Rome had fallen before Alaric’s 
brutal onslaught. Jerome’s friends had been killed or 
imprisoned, and the values men lived by were under 
siege. “While the barbarians are spread throughout 
our lands, all is uncertain,” he had written earlier. 
It was only with horror “that the mind can contem- 
plate the calamity of our age.” When, close to 80, he 
died on September 30, 420 A.D., all seemed lost. Yet 
Pope Benedict could say of him, “Such was his love 
for Holy Scripture that he ceased not from writing 
or dictating till his hand stiffened in death, and his 
voice was silent forever.” —Boris YAMPOLSKY 
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Saint Jerome, old, tired and ready for death, receives 
his last Communion. A detail from Botticelli’s painting. 
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Don Camillo does his bit to help 


~The girl with the 








































A BROKEN-DOWN caravan, pulled by a horse as 
wretched as Albania, came to a stop in the village 
square. All the bad boys descended upon it, but a 
man with a disagreeable face got down and stopped 
them. 

“Stay away from the horse!” he shouted. 

He asked for directions to the Town Hall, and as 
he walked away a girl with red hair emerged from 
the caravan and sat down on the board which served 
as driver’s seat. 

At the entrance to the Town Hall the man met 
Peppone, who was just coming out. 

“T want to ask about a permit,” he said. “Can 
you tell me where to go?” 

“If you’re content to talk to the mayor, then say 
whatever you have to say,” said Peppone, who 
liked, whenever he had a chance, to come into direct 
contact with the people. Although he happened to 
be on foot, it made him feel like the Emperor 
Trajan on horseback, leaning over to listen to the 
poor widow. The man took off his hat. 

“T’d like a permit to stay here for a while and 
work,” he said. 

“What sort of work do you do?” 

“T have a shooting gallery.” 

Peppone reflected for a moment and then asked 
him: 

“Have you the kind of target that makes a loud 
bang when you hit the bull’s-eye?” 

“Yes,” said the man. “But if it interferes with 
peace and quiet, I can do without it. I have other 
attractions that are less noisy.” 

“No, put up everything in your stand. There are 
people here that wouldn’t be scared even by a can- 
non. Come back in half an hour and you'll find your 
permit, together v,iin instructions as to where your 
stand should be erected.” 
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RED hair 


The shooting gallery’s allotted place was on the 
right hand side of the far end of the square, in the 
open space between the rectory and the People’s 
Palace, where there was plenty of room both for 
the horse and for the caravan. That evening, while 
Don Camillo was at supper, there was an explosion 
which shook his windowpanes. For a moment he 
thought it must be a bomb, but it was. only the 
grand opening of the shooting gallery. His first 
impulse was to protest, but he thought twice of it 
and went on with his supper. After he had eaten 
three more forkfuls, there was another loud noise. 
Don Camillo stuck it out for three more shots, 
because he went on the principle that unless some- 
thing very immoral was involved, a priest should 
not prevent his people from having a good time. 
And no one could say that a shooting gallery was 
immoral. Unfortunately, however, it was upsetting 
his nerves, and he began to feel that in order to 
protect his civic rights he must interfere. He left 
the rectory and walked determinedly in the direc- 
tion from which the shots had come. Another one 
went off while he was on the way, and when he 
got there he was sorry that he had ever started. A 
crowd of young toughs stood around the gallery, 
and up in front were Peppone and his gang. The 
girl with the red hair was reloading Peppone’s gun, 
while the man was setting up the target and filling 
it with the powder that made it go off with a bang 
when it was hit in the center. 

“We'll all take turns,” Peppone was saying. “Fif- 
teen shots for each one, and whoever makes less 
than ten bull’s-eyes pays for all the rest.” 

At least ten members of Peppone’s gang were 
present, and if they were to average about eight 
bull’s-eyes apiece, that would mean eighty explo- 
sions. Don Camillo clenched his teeth, especially 
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when he saw a sign tacked up on the front of the 
gallery that read: “By order of the Mayor, the 
Shooting Gallery is to be closed during church 
services.” Meanwhile Peppone proceeded to make 
six bull’s-eyes in succession. Everyone had noticed 
Don Camillo’s arrival, and he, containing his rage, 
managed to assume the countenance of a casual 
spectator. In the midst of all the racket a woman 
spoke to him. 

“T don’t see the point of making such an unholy 
noise,” she said. “Couldn’t they just as well shoot 
at clay pipes?” 

Obviously she was trying to involve him in an 
argument, but Don Camillo did not fall into the 
trap. 

“No,” he said, “for a real hunter or anyone with 
a passion for firearms, to shoot off a gun without 
hearing an explosion is as disappointing as it is 
for a musician to blow into a horn and then, instead 
of hearing a note, to see it appear on a sheet of 
music before him.” 

He lingered on for another half hour, then 
walked slowly back to the rectory behind the smoke 
of his cigar. There he took refuge in the cellar, but 
the shots came through almost as clearly as before, 
and instead of the eighty bull’s-eyes on which he 
had counted, there were over a hundred. The next 
evening the concert began again, but this time Don 
Camillo did not go out. Every shot was like a ham- 
mer-blow on his brain, but he was hard-headed and 
managed to stand it, both that evening and those 
that followed. 

“Lord,” he said to the Christ on the altar, “You 
know what is boiling up inside me. Keep it in mind 
for the day when I have to account for my sins. 
They’re trying to goad me into doing something 
rash, but I won’t fall into the trap. Let them shoot 
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off cannons and even atomic bombs if they will, . 


but my impulses will always be ruled by reason.” 

Explosions continued to sound from the shooting 
gallery, and Christ smiled. 

For fifteen nights things went on the same way. 
But at the customary hour on the sixteenth night, 
there was silence. Don Camillo stuck his nose out 
the door and saw that the gallery’s canvas curtain 
was pulled down. He walked over, and found the 
red-haired girl and the man sitting on the seat of 
the caravan. 

“Since there’s not the usual crowd, I’d like to 
try my luck at shooting,” the priest said. 

As a matter of fact, Don Camillo, the man, his 
daughter and the horse were the only living crea- 
tures in the square. Four of them in all, that is, 
considering the horse as a person, which of course 
it was not. 

The man hesitated and ran his hand over his chin. 

“T said I'd like to shoot,”” Don Camillo repeated 
brusquely. 

“I’m going to get a drink,” said the man to his 
daughter. “You look after him.” 

The girl with the red hair raised the canvas cur- 
tain and put on the light. She went behind the stand 
and leaned over it to ask him: 

“A Flobert gun or a compressed-air carbine?” 

“An extra-long 149/. cannon!” said Don Ca- 
millo, picking up and aiming a gun. He hit the 
bull’s-eye, and the explosion echoed in the deserted 
square. 

“Reload it, and hurry!” Don Camillo ordered. 

The girl with the red hair was agile in her move- 
ments and Don Camillo was quick to aim, so that 
his shots formed a rapid-fire volley. At the tenth 
shot Smilzo arrived upon the scene. The People’s 
Palace was no more than sixty feet distant, but he 
was panting as if he had run all the way from 
Nicaragua. Before he saw that the marksman was 
Don Camillo he shouted: 

“Lay off!” 

Don Camillo took another shot and then turned 
around. 

“Why so?” he asked. “Is there any religious 
service going on?” 

“The Party’s provincial secretary is giving a 
talk in the People’s Palace,” Smilzo replied. 

“The provincial secretary?” said Don Camillo, 
but not until he had shot again and caused another 
explosion. “Who could have thought it?” 

Smilzo was at a loss, because he had no direc- 
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tives, so he went back to get some. He came back 
after fifteen more shots, but addressed himself to 
the girl with the red hair instead of to Don Camillo. 

“Pack your things and be ready to move on to- 
morrow,” he said harshly. “If by nine o’clock in 
the morning you’re not on your way, the police 
will speed up your packing.” 

The girl gaped at him and helplessly threw out 
her arms. Then she proceeded to reload the gun. 
Don Camillo went on shooting until people began 
to stream out of the People’s Palace. Then he lit a 
cigar and walked slowly to the rectory. Peppone 
watched with the veins on his neck swollen. Then he 
took out his anger on the girl with the red hair. 

“You!” he shouted, charging toward the shoot- 
ing gallery. “If you don’t get out of here tomorrow, 
I’ll throw this whole business into the water!” 

The girl with the red hair drew back in terror. 
Naturally enough, she bumped into the target and 
set off the loudest explosion of the evening. 

ee 

AT NINE O'CLOCK the next morning the police 
sergeant came to tell Peppone that the shooting 
gallery people hadn’t budged and he had no desire 
to chase them away. Peppone set off like a whirl- 
wind and made for the far end of the square, push- 
ing aside everyone that stood in his way. There he 
found the man and his red-haired daughter leaning 
against a corner of the gallery and staring dumb- 
founded at what looked like a sack of bones on 
the ground. It was their horse, now dead. The sight 
was so tragic that it checked Peppone’s anger. He 
shoved his cap to one side of his head, ran his 
hand through his hair and turned around without 
saying a word. 

ae ee 

WHAT IS THE PROPRIETOR of an itinerant shoot- 
ing gallery without a horse? He is like a ship- 
wrecked man cast upon a reef in the middle of the © 
ocean. The gallery stayed where it was and by the 
time a month had gone by no one paid it any atten- 
tion. An occasional small boy came to try his luck 
and on Saturday evenings it attracted a few young 
men. But soon even the young men stopped com- 
ing, that is, all except Diego, the youngest of the 
Marossi family. 

Diego was an odd fellow. He was twenty years 
old, broad-shouldered and frowning, and he spoke 
only when absolutely necessary. Every Saturday 
afternoon Diego came to the shooting gallery, took 
a loaded gun from the girl with the red hair and 
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began to shoot at the clay pipes. He shot for two 
hours, and during all that time the only words he 
spoke were: “Good afternoon” when he arrived and: 
“Good evening” when he went away. The Marossis 
were prosperous landowners, upstanding people, 
and the old grandfather was boss of the family. He 
bought all the food and clothing they needed him- 
self and every Saturday he gave each one of his 
children and grandchildren five hundred _liras 
pocket money, which Diego promptly spent at the 
shooting gallery. But his grandfather didn’t care. 

“Every one can spend his money as he likes,” 
he said. “If he takes a notion to buy a destroyer, 
that’s strictly his own business. Every one has a 
right to amuse himself in his own particular way.” 

And Diego’s amusement was the shooting gallery. 
But winter came early that year and struck hard. 
The father of the girl with the red hair fell ill and 
Peppone had him transported to the hospital, where 
a week later he died. The girl was left alone, wait- 
ing for the one faithful customer. He always arrived 
on the dot, because he had a real passion for shoot- 
ing and wasn’t bothered by the cold weather. But 
one Saturday, when snow began to fall, the girl 
thought he would not come, and stayed inside the 











caravan, without even watching for his arrival. But 
at five o’clock she heard a knock, and there was 
Diego, looking like Mont Blanc, covered with snow. 
She pulled up the canvas curtain of the gallery, 
handed him his loaded gun and then began to cry. 
Diego shot hurriedly, because the girl was obvi- 
ously suffering from the cold. When he had made 
the usual number of shots he put down his five-hun- 
dred lira note and went away. 

The following Saturday was not snowy; in fact, 
it was a fine day. Diego did not show up at the reg- 
ular hour, but at one o’clock in the morning the girl 
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heard a knock, and there was Diego, holding a 
horse by its bridle. The two of them dismantled 
the shooting gallery and attached it to the caravan; 
then they put the horse in harness between the 
shafts. 

“Giddyup!” shouted Diego, climbing up on the 
driver’s seat. 

Old Marossi always went to look over his live- 
stock before going to bed. On this particular night, 
or rather at one-thirty in the morning, he found one 
of his two horses missing. Immediately he roused 
his four sons. 

“The mare has been stolen,” he said. “If she’s 
in the village we'll find her right away. And if she’s 
not there, she must have been taken away by the 
river road, because the fields are still under a foot 
of snow. Two of you will take the wagon and go up 
the river and the other three of us will take the 
motorcycle and sidecar and go down.” So it was 
that, after a search of the village, they came to the 
river road and set out in opposite directions. Twelve 
miles down the river the old man brought the motor- 
cycle to a halt. 

“They can’t have gone any farther than this,” 
he said. “We may as well turn back, because they 
must have gone the other way.” 

When they had nearly reached the village their 
headlight fell squarely on the advancing caravan, 
which apparently had left after them. The old man 
could not mistake his mare. 

“Pull off the road to the left, and put out the 
light,” he ordered. They left the motorcycle on a 
side road, took their shotguns and stood waiting. A 
lamp swung from the overhanging roof of the cara- 
van and fell squarely on the face of Diego, who was 
sitting on a bag of rags with the reins in his hands. 
The girl with the red hair sat at his side. Both of 
them were as stiff and silent as smoked codfish and 
stared straight ahead of them . 

“Stay where you are and don’t fire,” whispered 
the old man to his two sons, one of whom happened 
to be Diego’s father. 

The caravan went by and was soon lost in the 
night. 

“Everyone must follow his own fate,” said the 
old man. “Start up the motorcycle and let’s go 
back to bed.” 

Diego’s father, who was in the saddle, sighed. 

“Keep your mind on steering,” said the old man. 
“Everyone must follow his own path, even aboard 
a caravan pulled by one of my horses.” 
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THE LITURGY 
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HE Ember Days of Septemh 
others during the year, are 
days meant to consecrate the 
to the Lord and to prepare clerics for of€ 
to minor and major orders. 

The Ember Day Masses, especially that of the 
Saturday, with its numerous collects and graduals 
and its lessons from the Old Testament, preserve 
the character of a very ancient liturgy. Although 
the early history of the Ember days is uncertain, 
they may have developed from the synagogue as 
well as from pagan thanksgiving customs sancti- 
fied by the Church in its earliest days. The first 
Ember Day of September, the Wednesday, com- 
memorates the destruction and rebuilding of the 
Kingdom of Israel, both of which were prophesied 
by Amos in the 8th century B.C. After Jerusalem 
was rebuilt by the Jews who had been led out of 
Babylon by Nehemias and Esdras, the Jews 
assembled on the first day of the seventh month 
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ptember) to hear Esdras read to them the 
ww of Moses: “This is the Holy Day of the Lord, 
ot sad for the joy of the Lord is our strength.” 
Church sees this joyous anniversary of the 
bration of Israel as a figure of our redemption 


te Christ. In the seventh month also, after Yom 


Kippur, a solemn day of expiation, the ancient 
Jews, following Moses’ command which is re- 
peated in Saturday’s liturgy, used to celebrate the 
conclusion of the harvest with Sukkoth, the Feast 
of the Tabernacle, when they lived seven days 
under tents or in huts of foliage in remembrance 
of the nomadic life of Israelites in the desert. Our 
September Ember Day liturgies, too, after stress- 
ing the need for penance, give thanks for a boun- 
tiful harvest and especially for a rich vintage. For 
example, Wednesday’s lesson (from Amos) tells 
us, “Thus saith the Lord God; Behold the days 
come, when the ploughman shall overtake the 
reaper, and the treader of grapes him that soweth 
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seed, and lrop sweetness, and 
every hill s will bring back the 
captivity of , and they shall build 


the abandoned cities, and inhabit them; and they 
shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine of them; 
and shall make gardens, and eat the fruits of 
them: and I will plant them under their own land: 
and I will no more pluck them out of their land 
which I have given them; saith the Lord Thy 
God.” 

The Ember day fasts were practiced in Rome 
in the very first centuries of the Church, spread 
throughout the Church in the fifth, and were 
finally prescribed for the entire Latin Church by 
Pope Gregory VII in the 11th century. 

Today the Ember Days continue to remind us 
that we owe thankfulness for God’s bounty; and 
they serve as a link, however tenuous, to bring us 
back to the earth He created for His glory and our 
well-being. 
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A woman worker in the “Vatican Wax Factory” hangs up for drying a rack of candles for the altars of St. Peter’s Basilica. 


CANDLES FOR THE VATICAN 


At the foot of Rome’s Janiculum Hill Salvatore 
and Angelo DiGiorgio operate the “Vatican Wax 
Factory,” which supplies candles for the altars of 
St. Peter’s and for those of most Roman and Italian 
churches. The DiGiorgios make all kinds of candles: 
tiny, delicate ones which a child’s light breath 
can extinguish on a birthday cake; fancy, twisted 
ones for the dinner tables of the rich; tall, 
thick ones, decorated with images of the saints, 
to burn on altars during Paschaltide; short, fat 
ones to light up Italian villages on feast days; 
huge, torch-like ones which the Sanpietrini, 
swarming over the majestic dome, place on the 
cupola of St. Peter’s to mark special occasions. 
And each year, on the feast of Saint Peter, 
Salvatore and Angelo each brings to the Vatican 
his own candle, splendidly painted and specially 
made to burn before the statue of the Keeper 


Special candles are elaborately decorated with 
of the Keys of Paradise. 


flowers and a portrait of Christ. 
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Wax is poured into molds to make vigil lights. 
The raw wax, to which stearine and certain 
hardening agents have been added, comes 
5 from the U.S. It is melted twice to purify it. 


White-clad workers spin the white cotton for wicks. Cut to size, the wicks 
are dipped into molten wax until the proper thickness is attained. 


core around which the candle is built. The final shape is imparted by metal dies. 
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In a freight yard near the Philadelphia docks “labor priest” Fr. Dennis J. Comey, S.J., appointed arbitrator of waterfront 
disputes, tells longshoremen their wildcat strike is unjustified and persuades them to return to their jobs. 
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When Cardinal Gibbons defended the Knights of Labor in 1887, this puck cartoon showed him giving his blessing to strikers 
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* as they stoned a workman who would not join a union. The caption asked, “Does the Catholic Church sanction mob law?” 


CATHOLICS & U.S. LABOR 


Clergy and laity have helped labor in a long, hard battle for recognition 


TEXT BY RITA JOSEPH AND ROBERT L. REYNOLDS 


This September 6th the 17,000,000 men and women of 
organized labor, and with them the whole nation, cele- 
brate America’s 61st Labor Day. Though the origins of 
the U.S. labor movement go back much further than 1894, 
when Congress first decreed that “one day in the year be 
designated as Labor Day and be established as a general 
holiday for the laboring class,” it is the past 61 years 
which have witnessed labor’s growth from an often violent 
adolescence to a responsible maturity. In 1894 George M. 
Pullman of the Pullman Company could tell an employee 
grievance-committee, “We have nothing to arbitrate.” 
Later that same year, when Pullman workers struck, 
President Grover Cleveland, over the objections of the 
mayor of Chicago and the governor of Illinois, could— 
and did—order a regiment of regular army troops to 
Chicago to enforce a federal court injunction against the 
strikers, saying, “If it takes the entire army and navy of 
the United States to deliver a postal card in Chicago, that 
card will be delivered.” 

By this time in Europe it was already true, as Pius XI 
was to lament forty years later, that the masses of the 
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working people had been lost to the Church. That the 
same tragedy did not take place in the United States was 
due to the efforts of courageous American bishops like 
James Cardinal Gibbons, a handful of pioneering “labor 
priests,” and Catholic labor leaders like Terence Powderly 
of the Knights of Labor, Peter McGuire of the carpenters 
and John Mitchell of the mine workers. It was because 
of these men that the average Catholic worker was not 
put in the position of feeling that he had to choose be- 
tween loyalty to his Church and loyalty to his union. 
Consequently, he has been free to enter and to rise in 
union ranks, to organize his fellow workers, and to par- 
ticipate at every level of union activities without any 
opposition from Church authorities and with a great deal 
of encouragement. If it is a measure of the growing power 
and maturity of organized labor that Pullman’s sneer and 
Cleveland’s high-handedness would be ridiculous in 1954, 
it is a measure of public respect for the Church’s official 
attitude toward labor that cartoons like the one on this 
page castigating Cardinal Gibbons for championing 
labor’s rights would be equally unthinkable. 
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Child labor (as in this old photograph), bad working 
conditions, long hours were among labor’s problems. 
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Catholics, slow to see labor’s viewpoi 


The labor movement in the United States was born 
within—and fathered by—an industrial system whose 
size and strength burgeoned rapidly while it took a ter- 
rible toll in the lives and health of its employees. Even 
before the Civil War, though his protest was only too 
rare, Father Augustus J. Thebaud, S.J., who was pastor 
of a Troy, N.Y., parish from 1852 to 1860, characterized 
the attitude of the industrialist to his workers as “strictly 
a matter of business, of wages and work.” 

In the late 1840’s young girls employed in New 
England textile mills worked a 75-hour week for a total 
wage of less than $1.50. An open letter to employers in 
the Voice of Industry complained that sleeping accom- 
modations maintained for their workers by the mill 
owners allowed “but one room for six persons and gen- 
erally crowd twelve and sometimes sixteen females into 
the same hot, ill-ventilated attic... You shut up the 
operatives two or three hours longer a day in your factory 
prisons than is done in Europe . . . You allow them but 
half an hour to eat their meals . . . You compel them to 
stand so long at the machinery . . . that varicose veins, 
dropsical swelling of the feet and limbs, and prolapsus 
uter, diseases that end only with life, are not rare but 
common occurrences.” Sixty years later, in 1901, anthra- 
cite coal miners in Pennsylvania were making only 
$300 a year, though a living wage was estimated at $585. 
One employer in Holyoke, Mass., found his workers were 
sleepy because they had eaten breakfast before coming 
to work. He ordered them to report in the future before 
breakfast. A factory agent whose attitude was typical said, 
“I regard my work-people just as I regard my machinery. 
So long as they can do my work for what I choose to pay 
them, I keep them, getting out of them all I can.” 

Conditions like these were made possible by the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of Economic Liberalism, a free-wheel- 
ing social theory rooted in the philosophies of Hobbes, 
Locke and Hume, which sanctioned rugged individualism. 
no-holds-barred competition and free trade. 

Economic Liberalism—which affected a large number 
of Catholics—gained a certain religious sanction from the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, according to which 
a man’s material riches and business success indicated 
that he was leading a good Christian life and was destined 
for eternal salvation. Employers thus came to regard 
themselves as custodians of their workers’ morals. In 
1830, arguing against a movement to shorten working 
hours, one employer claimed that “The morals of the 
operatives will necessarily suffer, if longer absent from 
the wholesome discipline of factory life, and leaving them 
thus to their will and liberty, without warrant that this 
time will be well employed.” 

Though at the time of labor’s early organizing efforts 
a majority of Catholics were workingmen, a number of 
factors combined to delay any official Catholic pronounce- 
ment on labor’s rights and thus to cause many to doubt 
just where the Church stood. To begin with, Catholic 
attention was centered elsewhere. Shortly before the Civil 
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pared Socialism and secrecy in unions 


War, anti-Catholic feeling had been given political organi- 
zation in the Know-Nothing or American Party. Similar 
sentiments flared up again, though less seriously, in the 
1880's. The birth and growth of anti-Catholic prejudices 
coincided with the arrival of two great waves of immi- 
grants, many of whom were Catholic. The sheer weight of 
the immigrants’ numbers terrorized the “nativists” who 
feared that the newcomers would depress the general wage 
level. 

The secrecy of labor organizations also helped retard ¥ 
full approval by Catholic bishops of Catholic participa- * ¢ 
tion in the labor movement. Because in the early days - 
the new unions faced not only the opposition of employers 
but the distrust of the press and the public as well, a 
certain amount of secrecy had to be adopted if organi- 
zation was to get beyond the preliminary stages. 
When the Knights of Labor, perhaps the first labor 
organization to attain mass status, was founded in 1869, 
it was so secretive that in the beginning not even its name 
was made public. The ritual and by-laws were passed on 
from member to member by word of mouth. Many priests 
and bishops became suspicious of these secret organiza- 
tions and were sincerely concerned about their effect on 
the faith of Catholic workingmen. Even Archbishop James 
Gibbons, whose approval of the Knights was later to mean 
so much, distrusted some of the secret aspects of the 
organization in these early days. Moreover, there was a 
strong Socialist participation in a number of unions to 
which Catholics belonged. 

Added to the clergy’s distrust of secret organizations 
and its fear of Socialism was its lack of social education. 
In later years Monsignor John A. Ryan, one of the early 
20th century’s most articulate and_ socially-conscious 
priests (see page 43), could say that he had not read his 
first textbook on economics until he left the seminary in 
1894, Social studies were neglected in American semi- 
naries, whose curricula were still primarily European in 
outlook, even though seminarians were being prepared 
for an apostolate that would have to be carried out in 
predominantly Protestant America, with all of its quickly 
shifting complexities and its fast-growing social problems. 

The turning point came in the late 1880's after Jay 
Gould and a group of powerful railroad directors met 
with members of the executive board of the Knights of 
Labor in New York in the summer of 1885 to settle a 
strike which threatened to tie up a major section of the 
nation’s transportation system. It was the first time in 
America’s history that the power of organized labor had 
received such recognition. Between July 1, 1885, when its 
strike ended in victory, and the following June, the 
Knights’ membership shot up from 100,000 to 700,000. . 
Conservative opinion was alarmed. “Five men in this “a 
country,” said the New York Sun, referring to the 
Knights’ officers, “control the chief interests of five hun- 
dred thousand workingmen, and can at any moment take 
the means of livelihood from two and a half million Cardinal Gibbons (shown here in his garden) secured 
souls.” Vatican approval of his support of the Knights. 
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Rerum Novarum 


In May of 1891 Pope Leo XIII issued a forth- 
right encyclical letter called Rerum Novarum 
(literally, “Of New Things”) which dealt with 
problems raised by the industrial revolution. 
Many conservative American Catholics found 
Rerum Novarum extremely distasteful, claiming 
that the conditions of labor as Leo outlined them 
and the solutions he suggested were valid only 
in Europe; moreover, certain salient passages 
were suppressed by some U.S. Catholic papers. 

The picture of working conditions which Leo 
painted was only too accurate. Although he re- 
futed Socialism as a remedy, he reminded gov- 
ernments and property owners—and workers, 
too—of their responsibilities. He condemned 
child labor and pleaded for decent hours, just 
wages and humane working conditions. 

Rerum Novarum gave new impetus to Catholic 
social action. While it did not solve all the prob- 
lems, or whip to a quickstep the dragging pace 
of those American Catholic laymen, priests and 
bishops who still distrusted the labor movement, 
it gave theoretical foundation and unmistakable 
Church approval to the work of the “labor 
priests,” the Catholic labor associations and the 


Catholic labor schools which were to enter the i 


field of social reform in the next half century. 





Leo XIII gave a Christian plan for the social order. 


The Knights of Labor get Cardinal Gibbons’ support 


The Grand Master Workman of the Knights was 
36-year-old Terence V. Powderly, a Catholic. Powderly, 
who later left the Church and died a Mason, was a re- 
served, mild-mannered teetotaller. (“At a picnic where 
. . - the girls as well as the boys swill beer I cannot talk 
at all,” he once said.) He stood on his dignity, dressed 
quietly and never seemed quite at home in labor gather- 





Grand Master Powderly of the Knights of 
Labor won Church recognition of his unions. 


ings. Nevertheless, in 1886 he was perhaps the most 
powerful labor leader the country had seen up to that 
time. Because of scattered acts of violence and the secret 
aspects of the organization, the Knights of Labor 
had been condemned in Canada by Quebec’s Cardinal 
Taschereau. His action was upheld by the Holy Office. 
Fearing that a similar condemnation might occur in the 
United States, Powderly went to Archbishop James 
Gibbons of Baltimore, the most influential man in the 
American hierarchy, to explain the real nature and pur- 
pose of his union. He managed to win a resourceful, deter- 
mined and foresighted advocate in Gibbons, who invited 
Powderly to address a meeting of the twelve Archbishops. 
All but two were satisfied after hearing Powderly, 
strongly backed up by Gibbons himself, argue that the 
dangers to Catholics who joined the Knights were largely 
imaginary. In the Spring of 1887, when Gibbons went to 
Rome to receive the red hat of a cardinal, he pleaded 
the cause of the Knights of Labor at the Vatican. With 
the support of England’s Cardinal Manning, he won his 
case. Instead of condemning the organization, as the Holy 
Office had done in the case of Canada, Pope Leo XIII - 
found no objection to the U.S. Knights of Labor. 
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The Knights give way to the AFL 


The importance of Gibbons’ action, as far as Catholic 
participation in the labor movement is concerned, is 
difficult to over-emphasize. Had his decision and that of 
the Vatican been different, generations of Catholic 
workers might have been cut off from the Church. As 
brutally oppressed and as eager to secure justice for 
themselves as were their non-Catholic fellows, they would 
have faced a decision more difficult than any individual 
should be asked to make. As Gibbons himself later said, 
“While many bishops were alarmed at what they con- 
sidered the revolutionary tendencies [of certain recently 
formed workingmen’s Associations], many other bishops, 
including Cardinal Manning and myself, were equally 
alarmed at the prospect of the Church being presented 
before our age as the friend of the powerful rich and 
the enemy of the helpless poor; for not only would such 
an alliance, or even apparent alliance, have done the 
Church untold harm, but it would have been the bouwle- 
versement of our whole history. Moreover, to us it seemed 
that such a thing could never take place. The one body 
in the world which had been the protector of the poor 
and the weak for nearly 1,800 years, could not possibly 
desert these same classes in their hour of need.” 

When the Knights were at the crest of their power after 
the victory over Gould, Powderly was falsely pictured as 
an all-powerful labor dictator. A humanitarian at heart, a 
man with a long-range approach at a time when short- 
run gains were the aim of most labor leaders, he fre- 
quently tried to stave off the more hot-headed among his 
subordinates. But he was not a strong leader, and could 
not cope with the sudden upward rise in the membership 
of his sprawling organization. “The position I hold,” he 
confessed, “is too big for any ten men. It is certainly 
too big for me.” Badly organized and undisciplined, the 
Knights lost several key strikes in the next few years. 
Despite Powderly’s attempt to dissuade them, thousands 
of Knights took part in Chicago’s general strike of 1886, 
which, starting as a peaceable demonstration in behalf of 
the eight-hour day, exploded into violence and death in 
Haymarket Square on the night of May 4th. Staggered 
by successive defeats and by the loss of whatever public 
sympathy it had enjoyed, the strength of the Knights of 
Labor began to ebb and finally to peter out in petty 
bickerings. By 1893, when Powderly was ousted, the 
membership had shrunk to a mere 75,000. The Knights of 
Labor was all but dead. 

Fortunately for the cause of organized labor, there 
was in existence a sound labor federation ready to pick 
up the pieces when the Knights’ castle came tumbling 
down. Overshadowed during the 1880’s by Powderly’s 
group, the American Federation of Labor had grown 
strong under the dedicated, competent and solid leader- 
ship of Samuel Gompers, aided by men like Adolph 
Strasser and Peter J. McGuire of the Carpenters and 
Joiners. “The Gompers are built of oak,” Gompers said, 
and the labor federation which he shaped and headed 
until his death in 1924 has proved just as enduring. 
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Early “labor priest” 


One of America’s first “labor priests” was Father 
John Joseph Curran of Wilkes-Barre, an eastern Penn- 
sylvania town in the center of the anthracite coal region. 
Born in 1859 to very poor parents, he went to work in 
the mines at the age of eight as a “breaker boy,” sepa- 
rating slate from coal at 39¢ a day. At ten he went out 
on his first strike. In the best American tradition, he 
studied hard to educate himself at night school. 

Later he entered the seminary, was ordained and 
assigned to a parish in Wilkes-Barre. His parishioners 
were mining families, and he tried hard to give beauty 
to their lives, talking to them about art and music. 

When John Mitchell and the United Mine Workers 
launched their strike in 1902 (see page 42), Father 
Curran did what he could to avert it; having failed, he 
devoted himself to helping the workers in whatever way 
he could. President Theodore Roosevelt later said: 
“Wilkes-Barre was the center of the strike, and the man 
in Wilkes-Barre who helped me most was Father Curran; 
I grew to know and trust and believe in him.” After the 
strike, following Father Curran’s lead, many mine-field 
pastors changed their attitude toward unions from one 
of outright opposition to positive encouragement. 

It does not appear that Father Curran ever read Rerum 
Novarum, or that he was aware of the pioneering social 
work of men like Bishop Ketteler in Germany and Car- 
dinal Manning in England. Yet on his own, he reached 
many of the same conclusions. 
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‘Fr. Curran was one of the first “labor priests. 
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UMP president John Mitchell gets a hero’s welcome in Shenandoah as he tours Pennsylvania during the 1902 coal strike. The 
strike dragged on for five months until, partly through Father Curran’s efforts, President Theodore Roosevelt intervened. 


The 1902 coal strike 


In May of 1902, 140,000 Eastern Pennsylvania anthracite miners under 
the leadership of John Mitchell, a Catholic and the president of the United 
Mine Workers, struck for an increase in their annual wage, which averaged 
$300. As the strike dragged on and the misery of the miners and their 
families increased, George F. Baer, spokesman for the mine operators, 
answered an appeal to settle the strike with a letter which has become a 
classic: “I beg of you not to be discouraged,” he said. “The rights and 
interests of the laboring man will be protected and cared for—not by the 
labor agitators, but by the Christian men of property to whom God in His 
infinite wisdom has given control of the property interests of this coun- 
ee 

When Father Curran (page 41), who had at first been against the strike, 
saw Baer’s letter he termed it “sweeping and astounding” and used his 
influence to get it published. Public opinion was immediately won to the 
side of the miners. With the support of Bishop Hoban of Scranton, Father 
Curran worked steadily for a settlement. Finally, President Theodore 
Roosevelt called Mitchell and Baer to the White House. Mitchell immediately 
offered to arbitrate, but Baer, rebuking the President for “negotiating with. 
the fomenters of anarchy,” would not submit to arbitration until Roosevelt 
had threatened Baer’s banker, J. P. Morgan, with Army seizure of the mines. 
Though the miners were awarded a 10% wage increase, the owners refused 
to recognize the union. But what made the strike important from labor’s 

John Mitchell, a conservative who point of view was that for the first time a President of the United States had 
hated violence, headed the miners. intervened in a strike not to break it, but to help settle it. 
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Catholic social action gets a spokesman 


When John Mitchell and the United Mine Workers 
struck against the mine operators in 1902, a young priest 
named Father John A. Ryan was teaching in the seminary 
at St. Paul, Minnesota. Ordained only eight years before, 
he was just starting his campaign for social justice. As a 
professor of moral theology and industrial ethics in the 
Catholic University, and as first director of the Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Ryan was to lead U.S. Catholic social thinking 
almost until his death in 1945. A prolific writer and a 
forceful teacher, he influenced a large number of priests 
and laymen who are still carrying on his work. 

The early years of Ryan’s priesthood—the period 
between the turn of the century and America’s entry into 
World War I—were years of growth for the American 
Federation of Labor. But though Catholics formed a 
majority of its members, most U.S. bishops were pre- 
occupied with the rising influence of Socialism, and, 
nationally at least, the principles of Rerum Novarum 
were not strongly implemented, 


f 


In 1910 Msgr. William J. White of Brooklyn told 
the first convention of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities: “It is time for us to awake to the 
fact that if we wish to keep our workingmen practical 
Catholics, we must give them some tangible proof that 
the Church is alive to the struggle they are making to 
better their material conditions.” 

The “tangible proof” came in 1919, when the Ameri- 
can hierarchy issued its now-famous Bishops’ Program 
advocating sweeping reforms: a minimum wage, unem- 
ployment insurance, a minimum age limit of 16 for 
children in industry, recognition of labor’s right to 
organize, public housing for workers, the regulation of 
excessive profits and incomes, the control of monopolies 
and a wider participation by labor in ownership through 
cooperatives and through workers’ purchasing of corpora- 
tion stock. With a few additions, the Bishops’ Program 
was based on a speech which Father Ryan had prepared 
for a Knights of Columbus gathering. 


Msgr. Ryan here testifying before a House committee on labor, was often a center of controversy in his 50 years of social action. 








Pius XI 


In 1931, commemo- 
rating the 40th anniver- 
sary of Rerum Nova- 
rum, Pope Pius XI is- 
sued an encylical “On 
Reconstructing the So- 
cial Order.” Not only 
did Quadragesimo Anno 
reaffirm the principles 
Pope Leo had laid down, 
but taking notice both 
of the advances and the 
new problems which had 
arisen in the interim, it 
made many concrete recommendations of its own. 
Most striking among these was the “occupational- 
group” system. The Holy Father suggested that 
within each industry employers and employees be 
organized, under the supervision of the government 
(representing the public), and given authority to 
regulate the production and distribution of the 
industry’s products. This was a middle way between 
a planned economy and unrestricted competition. 
When Bishop Shahan, rector of Catholic University, 
read the encyclical, he remarked, “Well, this is a 
great vindication for John Ryan.” It was, and not 
only for Ryan but for all those who had been dedi- 
cating their lives to the Christian reform of society. 


The Bishops’ Program was ignored 


Though much hope and a great deal of discussion fol- 
lowed upon the issuance of the Bishops’ Program of 
1919, practical response to it and to the other social 
programs proposed at the same time was almost nil. When 
the war ended, labor was aggressively determined to 
consolidate its wartime gains; management was equally 
determined to withdraw its wartime concessions. More- 
over, the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia in 1917 gave 
rise to a “red scare” in the United States, and in the wave 
of strikes between 1919 and 1921 employers tried—and in 
many cases succeeded—in identifying labor organizers as 
“red agitators.” 

The 20’s, years of feast for industry, were years of 
famine for organized labor. “For more than a decade,” 
Monsignor Ryan later wrote, “social thinking and social 
action were chilled and stifled in an atmosphere of pseudo 
prosperity and thinly disguised materialism.” The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was hampered by “yellow dog” 
contracts and the widespread encouragement, by employ- 
ers, of company unions. It was an era of company pater- 
nalism, in which employees got so many benefits that not 
a few were convinced unions were unnecessary. Union en- 
rollment dropped sharply—between 1920 and 1933 unions 
lost 1,500,000 of their 5,000,000 members—but in the 
rosy glow of prosperity the individual worker didn’t seem 
to care. Not until four years after the country had seen 
the boom bust in 1929 was it ready, in the New Deal and 
later in the Wagner Act and in other legislation, to enact 


Fr. John Monaghan, former chaplain, at a meeting of ACTU, founded in 1937 for “sound trade unionism along Christian lines.” 
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the measures proposed by the Bishops’ Program of 1919. 

If the 1930’s seemed ripe for Communism, they were 
equally ripe for Catholic social reform. Pope Pius XI’s 
encyclical of 1931 (page 44) could hardly have come at a 
better time. For Catholics, who, like everyone else, were 
confused and disillusioned by the sudden collapse of an 
economic dream which had seemed destined to last for- 
ever, the Holy Father provided a clear analysis of what 
had gone wrong and the basis for a positive program 
which would lift men out of the economic slump. Father 
Charles Owen Rice remarks of Catholic social action in 
the early ’30’s: “You might say, as they said of the Renais- 
sance, that in those days it was good to be alive and to 
be young was very heaven. The world was simple and 
justice seemed very easy to find.” With the encyclical of 
Pius XI as their charter and with a passion for justice 
for the “little guy” as their motivation, more and more 
Catholics joined the fight for social reform. 

With the founding of the C.I.O. in 1936 Philip Murray, 
a firm believer in the Social Encyclicals, came to the fore 
as a spokesman for the Christian view in labor. A long- 
time lieutenant of John L. Lewis, the first president 
of the C.I.0., Murray was named head of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. Though retiring in 
manner, he directed the vigorous campaign which led 
thousands into the ranks of the C:1.0., and in 1940 he 
became its president. Murray was one American labor 
leader who consciously applied the Church’s social doc- 


trines to his work; he not only saw labor’s viewpoint, he 
tried to understand management’s as well—the steel settle- 
ment he helped negotiate shortly before his death, for 
example, was a plan not only for labor but for the entire 
industry. 

Catholic labor schools, founded to combat the trend to 
collectivism on one extreme and individualism on the 
other, spread to many cities. The members of the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU) and many of 
those associated with the labor schools did more than 
sponsor courses. They established an annual Labor Day 
Mass in several places, walked picket lines with striking 
workers, helped in union organizing campaigns, partici- 
pated in union rallies, and published their own labor 
papers. 

The Catholics who were active in these various move- 
ments did not by any means constitute a majority of the 
Catholic body; they still were looked upon as radicals by 
most in the Church. But their strength was considerable, 
their sense of comradeship was very real, and they saw to 
it that the Church was not cut off from the workers’ 
struggle for recognition and economic justice. When, 
during the 1937 strike against “Little Steel’ by the newly 
formed C.I.0., George Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago 
bluntly said, “Our place is at the side of the poor,” he 
shocked many conservative Catholics. But to those small 
groups of Catholics all over the country who had already 
taken their place there, his words were sweet justification. 











The Catholic Worker 


One of the people who has had a widespread in- 
fluence on Catholic labor and social thinking is 
Dorothy Day, whose insistence on the Social Encycli- 
cals and whose provocative diagnosis of society’s ills 
have served as catalysts for many other Catholics. 

In 1933, when the country was in the depths of the 
Great Depression, Miss Day, a convert and a former 
left-winger, and Peter Maurin, a self-educated French 
peasant, founded in New York both the Catholic 
Worker and the first Catholic Worker House of Hospi- 
tality. Their uncompromising honesty and their pas- 
sion for social justice attracted a large Catholic 
following; in the next few years the circulation of the 
paper, which was a forerunner of the Catholic labor 
press, rose to 150,000, and Houses of Hospitality were 
soon operating in about 25 U.S. cities. 

Although Miss Day and Maurin were not themselves 
union members, they took an active part in picketing, 
set up soup kitchens for strikers, and gave young 
Catholics by the hundreds—and possibly the thou- 
sands—the inspiration and the knowledge for further 
activities in the field of labor and social justice. 
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Dorothy Day stands hefore a statue of Saint Francis. 






























Bishop Francis J. Haas and Philip Murray both devoted their lives to responsible trade unionism based on Christian principles. 


Catholics and labor today 


Many bishops have become nationally known for their 
efforts on behalf of labor. As a group, the bishops set 
up in 1920 what is now known as the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Its Social Action Department is a 
valuable clearing house of news and information on 
social action. The Department’s diocesan Conferences on 
Industrial Problems, organized by Miss Katherine B. 
Kelly, bring together labor and management to discuss 
their respective rights and responsibilities. 

In almost every large industrial area of the United 
States “labor priests” are active. In New York Father 
Philip Carey, S.J., and his assistant, Father John M. 
Corridan, S.J., run the Xavier Labor School. Father 
William Smith, S.J., operates the Crown Heights Labor 
School in Brooklyn. Monsignor Reynold Hillenbrand, the 
national chaplain of the Young Christian Workers (see 
page 48), has inspired a whole generation of socially- 
conscious priests and laymen in Chicago. One of them is 
Father Daniel M. Cantwell, the chaplain of Chicago’s 
Catholic Labor Alliance, which runs neighborhood labor 
courses. Monsignor John T. Boland of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been well known for a number of years in statewide 
mediation work. The director of the Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, Diocesan Labor Institute (which has branches in 
11 cities) is Monsignor Joseph F. Donnelly, also the 
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Chairman of the State Board of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion. Other “labor priests’—to name only a few of dozens 
—include: Monsignor Thomas J. Tobin of Portland, 
Oregon, Fathers Ronald L. Heidelberger and Clement 
Kern of Detroit, Father John Hayes of Chicago, Fathers 
George E. Lucy, S.J., and Matthew Connolly of San 
Francisco, Father Jerome A. Drolet of Louisiana, Father 
Francis J. McDonnell of Boston and Father Jerome L. 
Toner, O.S.B., of Lacey, Washington. 

Among many active laymen are John C. Cort of the 
Catholic Labor Guild of Boston, a well known labor 
writer, and Martin Wersing, a member of the New York 
State Mediation Board, Cort and Wersing were among 
the founders of ACTU. Current ACTU leaders Robert 
Mozer and Robert O’Neill have recently started labor 
schools for Puerto Rican workers in New York. Martin 
Rush and Daniel O’Connor of ACTU’s Labor Defense 
League give free legal aid to workers. ACTU’s President, 
Edward Curley, is also active in organized labor, and 
another ACTU man, James Conroy, was a key figure in 
ACTU’s campaign to rid the United Electrical Workers 
of Communists. In Chicago William Lennon, Catholic 
Labor Alliance, is organizing for an AFL union, and 
Tony Zivalich, formerly national president of the YCW, 
is now organizing stockyards workers. 
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Fr. Charles Owen Rice, Pittsburgh Auxiliary Bishop Bernard J. Sheil of Fr. Raymond A. McGowan is an expert 
“labor priest,” and David McDonald, a Chicago, often a labor supporter in economist who has been with the NCWC’s 
Catholic who is president of key strikes, founded the Sheil School Social Action Department since 1920. 
the Steelworkers, meet at a convention. for adult education in social reform. He became its Director in 1945. 


Labor journalist Richard Deverall helped Archbishop J. F. Rummel of New Orleans Msgr. George G. Higgins, Fr. McGowan’s 
start the Detroit ACTU in 1939, later has consistently fought anti-labor assistant at NCWC, edits the monthly 
worked for the UAW. He is now in Asia legislation in Louisiana, notably the SOCIAL ACTION NOTES FOR PRIESTS and 

as a roving organizer for the AFL. union-breaking “right to work” law. writes a column for diocesan papers. 


Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San Edward Marciniak, a vice president of Fr. Louis J. Twomey, S. J., heads Loyola 
Antonio has for years sought economic the C.1.0. Newspaper Guild, edits worK, University’s Institute of Industrial 
justice for Mexican “wetbacks” and for the nationally-distributed monthly Relations in New Orleans. He is one of 
American migrant workers in his diocese. of Chicago’s Catholic Labor Alliance. the South’s leading “labor priests.” 
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Msgr. Cardijn visits YCW headquarters in Chicago. 


The Young Christian Workers 


In 1929 a Belgian priest named Joseph Cardijn led 
a pilgrimage of workers to ask the blessing of Pope 
Pius XI on the Young Christian Workers, which he 
had founded four years before. After talking to Canon 
Cardijn Pius said, “Thank God someone comes to talk 
to me about the masses of the people.” 

In the 25 years since then, the YCW—and allied 
organizations of students, agricultural workers and 
families—has proved its adaptability to a wide variety 
of conditions by establishing itself in nearly every 
Western country. American headquarters was set up in 
Chicago in 1947. 

Taking seriously Pius XI’s advice—in Quadragesi- 
mo Anno—that “the first and immediate apostles to 
the workingman must themselves be workingmen,” 
the YCW recruits small groups of eight to ten young 
men, or women, basing its organizational structure 
on parish lines and centering its attention on the 
problems of working people. Each member of a group 
eventually recruits a new group. At their weekly meet- 
ings YCW “sections” use what is known as the Inquiry 
Method—a three-step plan in which the members, 
under the guidance (but not the dictation) of a chap- 
lain, seek to see a particular situation in all its ramifi- 
cations, to judge these facts in the light of Christian 
principles, then to act, both as individuals and as a 
group, to solve the contradiction between the reality 
of the workers’ lives and the Christian ideal. The YCW 
places a good deal of emphasis on spiritual formation. 
Thus far it has sections in 40 U.S. cities. 











With a truly just economic order 


The record which Catholic bishops, priests and laymen 
have written into the history of social reform in America 
is virtually without parallel among the major religious 
bodies in this country. Haitingly at times, but uninter- 
ruptedly, Catholics have maintained a tradition of active 
participation in the labor movement which has made the 
Catholic Church recognized throughout organized labor 
as the friend of workingmen. 

Those who seek any single source of this tradition are 
bound to be disappointed. Catholics have been active in 
labor for a number of reasons. To begin with, the ances- 
tors of most present-day American Catholics entered this 
country as immigrants, at the very bottom of the eco- 
nomic scale. Along with many who were not Catholics, 
they built this country’s railroads, riveted together the 
steel skeletons and laid the bricks of its skyscrapers, built 
its homes, mined its coal and tended the blast furnaces 
which lit up the sky over Pittsburgh and Gary. When in 
the early days they were exploited, they joined unions to 
protect themselves, When some of their sons and grand- 
sons became priests, they remembered very vividly the 
harsh working conditions and long hours their fathers 
had to endure and the low wages with which they kept 
the family together. The priest-director of an eastern 
labor school still has in his desk drawer a time-book in 
which his father, a streetcar conductor, kept track of his 
working hours so the company would not cheat him of 
his wages. The entries for one week in 1916 show that 
he made $21.43 for 8214 hours of work. Memories like 
these made many a priest, when he got a parish of his 
own, side with his working class parishioners when they 
struck for higher wages. 

Traditionally, in the early days, the wealth of this 
country was in the hands of non-Catholics; when man- 
agement and labor sat down to arbitrate a wage dispute, 
Catholics were generally on labor’s side of the table. In 
the years after. the turn of the century it was estimated 
that Catholics made up 2/3 of the membership of the 
AFL, and that between 1900 and 1918 the presidents of 
more than 50 AFL internaiional unions were Irish Cath- 
olics, It was natural then that the instinctive sympathies 
of a great number of Catholics should lie with labor. 

Several other factors should be cited as influencing 
Catholics to enter the labor-management field. One has 
already been discussed here: the key decision of Cardinal 
Gibbons to prevent a Vatican ban on Catholic member- 
ship in the Knights of Labor. Leo XIII’s encyclical and 
later the Bishops’ Program of 1919 and the 1931 ency- 
clical of Pius XI all gave tremendous encouragement to 
American Catholics. Taken together, these things 
strengthened the conviction of “labor priests” and Cath- 
olic unionists that their work enjoyed Church sanction. 

Another factor, allied to these, is the freedom of action 
which the vast majority of American bishops, down 
through the years, have allowed their priests and laymen 
in regard to organized labor, even though the bishops 
personally did not always agree with some of the stands 
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still to be achieved, Catholic participation in labor continues to gTOW 


which a sympathy for the labor movement led these men 
to take. During the years when Father (later Monsignor) 
John A. Ryan was active, his forthright position on a 
number of issues often met with opposition from many 
bishops. Yet they did not deny or attempt to curtail his 
right to speak his mind. As a professor at the Catholic 
University in 1918, for example, he favored a child labor 
amendment. One of those who disagreed was Bishop 
Michael J. Curley of Baltimore, in whose diocese the 
university was located. Some opponents of the amend- 
ment tried to influence the bishop to declare the measure 
socialistic, but Bishop Curley would not ally himself with 
them. “If Doctor Ryan does not agree with me,” he said, 
“he is at perfect liberty to disagree. . . . I am not opposed 
to the Child Labor Amendment because it is socialistic. 
Many who stand for the measure are not Socialists. 
President Coolidge is certainly not a Socialist; nor is 
Doctor Ryan... .” 

Finally, Catholics have been welcomed by American 
labor unions because they have never tried to organize 
Catholic unions. Unions organized along religious lines 
were common in Europe, but there were few American 
Catholics whe did not realize that in the United States 
such unions would split the unity of the labor movement 
and precipitate factional strife. Throughout their exist- 
ence, down to the present day, Catholic labor schools 
and associations of Catholic workingmen have placed 
their emphasis on training Catholics to be alert, effective 
union members and leaders, not in order to make their 
unions Catholic unions, but better instruments for securing 
the rights of all their members, Catholic and non-Catholic. 
In this connection, some “labor priests,” even today, are 
caught in an uncomfortable cross-fire. From one side 
come the attacks of those conservative Catholics who 
believe that a priest has no business taking an active part 
in the labor field. From the non-Catholic left-wing press 
such priests are sometimes pictured as attempting to 
wield a sinister clerical influence over Catholic labor 
leaders. A few years ago New York’s now-defunct Daily 
Compass falsely accused several “labor priests” of dic- 
tating policy to Catholic labor leaders like Philip Murray 
of the C.1.0., James Carey of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers and David McDonald of the Steel- 
workers. The paper made much of the presence of priests 
at union conventions, hinted darkly that they were en- 
gaged in backstairs politicking, and implied that the 
Catholic labor leaders could not make a move without 
first clearing it with a priest. 

In 1954 many of labor’s biggest battles have been won: 
the mass industries like steel and auto-making have been 
organized, and most of labor’s basic rights have been 
guaranteed by federal law. Unions have grown enor- 
mously; like all human organizations which are big, they 
have tended to become complex. Though many of them 
have acquired a sense of responsibility, some have not; 
though most of them have honest leaders, the officers of 
some are corrupt; though some labor leaders see beyond 
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the short-range goals of higher wages and shorter hours, 
many do not. Furthermore, if the general atmosphere of 
prosperity during World War II and the years since has 
caused many union members to be apathetic about 
attending union meetings, the various Catholic labor 
schools and associations have felt the same slackening 
of interest, and for the same reason. 

Catholic labor schools and labor associations are 
beginning to adapt their methods to the changed condi- 
tions. The director of one of them said recently, “Workers 
don’t want to be lectured to any more, My real work is 
accomplished when we talk together informally about 
specific problems that workers bring in.” Though formal 
training in parliamentary procedure, organizing tech- 
niques, labor history and the like must still be stressed, 
there is a growing realization that a deep spiritual forma- 
tion is more necessary than ever if the motivation of 
Catholics who enter the labor movement is to stand up 
under disillusionment and the hard, un-glamorous grind 
which responsible union membership requires. 

Catholic laymen who have actually gotten into the 
modern labor movement know that the field is not for the 
innocent. One of them, a member of a corrupt building 
trades local, wanted to start a housecleaning. Twenty-five 
years ago he might have been walking a picket line, and 
might have, been in danger of being clubbed by a com- 
pany-hired strikebreaker. Instead, one day recently, he 
found himself attacked by a carful of thugs hired by 
union officials to discourage his “meddling.” 

And today this kind of work demands persistence. One 
young graduate of a Catholic women’s college took a job 
with the C.1.0., trying to oust a Communist-dominated 
local from a West Coast factory. During the campaign 
she had to convince her fellow union workers that the 
literature they were handing out didn’t have to be mis- 
leading to be effective. When the campaign was won, it 
was feared that Communists would try to infiltrate the 
non-Communist union, and she had to remain to help 
train sound leaders to take over. 

Catholic movements like the ACTU, the Young Chris- 
tian Workers (page 48) and the labor schools—there 
were nearly 100 of them according to a recent count— 
have begun to “graduate” a growing body of well 
trained, spiritually mature young men and women who 
are now finding their way into labor unions all over the 
country, some as national organizers, some as officers of 
locals, some merely as active members of the rank and 
file. They and the priests who train them are carrying 
on a long and honorable tradition. Because a truly just 
economic order has still to be achieved, and because 
Christian principles demand continued devotion if they 
are not to remain catchwords, these men and women have 
the task of extending that tradition and adapting it to 
modern conditions. But their aim remains the same aim 
Catholics in labor have always had: to keep the labor 
movement true to itself, to those whose welfare it cares 
for, and to the nation into whose fabric it is woven. 




































JUBILEE salutes... HAROLD A. BERLINER 


BECAUSE . .. he is one of the pioneers in restoring an authentic 
Christian spirit to the greeting card business. Berliner became 

interested in fine printing when he was 19 and a student at the 

University of San Francisco. He and a partner, Frank McGinnis, set up a 
small print shop in the Berliner basement, but it made such a racket and 
rumble that his parents decided the business should move to downtown San 
Francisco. Later, while he was a law student at the University of Notre 
Dame, he had his hand-fed press shipped east, christened it the Eric Gill 
Press (after a famous English sculptor, typographer and printer), and 

set up a campus printing business. He soon branched out into printing 
the maxims of saints and contemporary spiritual writers on bookmarks. 

It was about that time, too, that Berliner, disgusted with the general 

run of Christmas cards, which featured Santa Claus, snow scenes and 
Scotty dogs instead of Christ, and with so-called “religious” cards on 
which bad design, sentimental verses and sticky Nativity scenes 
predominated, began to think of bringing a fresh approach to the 
observance of Christ’s birthday. Graduated with an LL.B. in 1945, he 
went back to California, settled down in a former mining town called 
Nevada City, and began building up a greeting card business of his own. 
The business has prospered, not so well that he is wealthy (he still 
practices law to help support his family), but well enough so that the 
future looks hopeful. In addition to “putting Christ back into Christmas” 
in a vital way, his cards have helped introduce the work of many unknown 
Catholic artists to a wide buying public. He has expanded his line of 
products to include beautifully designed and excellently printed wedding 
and ordination invitations, birth and baptismal announcements, and stationery 
lettered with quotations which follow the liturgical year. Berliner is 

under no illusion that by themselves bookmarks, pictures of the saints, I 
Christian stationery and greeting cards will, to use a phrase of Saint 
Pope Pius X, “restore all things in Christ.” “The present-day Christian 
may well feel that in this day of great social upheaval something more is 
needed,” he admits. “Let it be said at once that I share this sentiment. 

. .. But part of the Christian restoration is the ‘well-making of what 
needs to be made.’ ” 
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Betrothed” 











HE NINETEENTH CENTURY was a 

great century for the novel. Britain 
had Jane Austen, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope; France had 
_ Hugo, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert; 
' Russia had Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, 
Turgenev, Gogol; the United States 
had Washington Irving, Hawthorne, 
Melville, Mark Twain—to name only 
a few, all of them more or less pro- 
lific. In Italy, however, the case was 
different. In the first half of the 
century, Italy produced one major 
novelist—Alessandro Manzoni—and 
he produced only one novel—I Pro- 
messi Sposi, or The Betrothed. But 
| that novel influenced the Italians as 
| powerfully as any dozen novels influ- 
enced the British, the French, the 
Russians or the Americans. 






























at the time of his novel. 
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Manzoni and “The 


Although during his lifetime Man- 
zoni was venerated (or belittled) all 
over Europe, he is perhaps the least 
known of major nineteenth-century 
writers to the British and American 
publics. Until a few years ago, there 
was no adequate translation of his 
book, and even now many otherwise 
well-informed people have never 
heard of him, or have heard of him 
vaguely, or confuse him with the 
patriot and statesman Mazzini. The 
man who has done most in recent 
years to correct this situation is an 
Englishman named Archibald Colqu- 
houn; he did an excellent translation 
of I Promessi Sposi, and now he has 
written a useful and _ interesting, 
though somewhat wooden, book called 
Manzoni and His Times. (Both the 


nzoni in 1832, during the writing of 1 PROMESSI SPosI. Manzoni had 
aversion to being painted, and this is the only portrait of him 





“Pray, pray much— 
and make sacrifices 
for peace!” 


—Our Lady at Fatima 
Won’t you become a “shareholder” 
in the peace of the world? Enlist 
in the Marian Year PEACE BOND 
Campaign of the National Council 
of Catholic Women! 


Our American People—so self-sac- 
rificing in war—are invited to join 
in a positive program of prayer and 
self-sacrifice for peace under Mary’s 
guidance. 


The cost of a Marian Year PEACE 
BOND is just this: 7) your promise 
to pray daily for peace, and 2) your 
gift (large or small) to aid those 
suffering from war’s destruction. 
PEACE BOND gifts will provide need- 
ed food packages for destitute fam- 
ilies in eight crucial areas around 
the world through the Bishops’ 
Committee for overseas relief. 


Enroll today in this campaign to 
fulfill Our Lady’s plea for peace! 
Let your friends know about it too! 
PEACE BOND DRIVE—NCCW 

1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to the 
Marian Year PEACE BOND Drive. At- 
tached is $ , my gift to help a des- 
titute family overseas. (Family food 
packages cost $5.00—but any gift is 
gratefully accepted.) 
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CHRIST-CENTERED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


“Your cards are inspiring. May 
more and more people become 
religious-minded enough to ap- 
preciate them.” 
Rev. W. J. Ryan, S. J., 
Inchelium, Wash. 


Free illustrated folder and 
sample card: Write today. 


CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
Box 80, Conception, Mo. 
Or see our cards at your local dealer. 








What can you do 


for a missionary? 


e Last fall a priest in Portu- 
guese India wrote to us to ask 
for a subscription to JUBILEE. 
Since then, 58 of our readers 
have donated subscriptions to 
missionaries around the world. 
These subscriptions have been 
highly appreciated for many 
reasons—JUBILEE is a tie be- 
tween a lonely priest and his 
native land, but even more im- 
portant, JUBILEE helps people 
in primitive lands get a better 
idea of the Church and her 
meaning to the world. Appar- 
ently word of JUBILEE’s useful- 
ness travels, because we now 
have a list of some 150 mis- 
sionaries who have asked for 
JUBILEE. We are not yet in a 
position to give the magazine 
away (we expect some day to 
be able to take care of all mis- 
sionary requests ourselves), so 
we hope our readers will be 
interested either in donating 
subscriptions to the missions 
or in contributing to the mis- 
sionary fund. An overseas sub- 
scription costs $6 per year, but 
if you wish, you can contribute 
smaller amounts to the fund 
for missionary subscriptions. 
Just mark your envelope to the 
attention of Mission Subscrip- 
tion Department, JUBILEE, 377 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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translation and. the biography are 
published by Dutton, and they cost 
$5 each.) 


Alessandro Manzoni was born in 
Milan (then under Austrian, previ- 
ously under Spanish, later under 
French and afterwards again Austrian 
rule) in 1785, of an ancestry that 
was promising from an intellectual, 
but certainly not from a religious, 
point of view. There is still some 
dispute over who his father was, but 
there seems to be general agreement 
that it was not Signor Manzoni, 
whom his lively and clever mother 
found boring and soon abandoned. 
The novelist’s mother was intimately 
connected with both the Italian and 
the French wings of the eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment, which saw 
in the Church only its undeniable 
abuses. In an age when the deposition 
of monarchs was the main political 
job to be done, Alessandro grew up 
with “liberty, equality, fraternity” as 
his exclusive article of faith, revolu- 
tionary France as his spiritual home- 
land, France for a time as his physi- 
cal home, and French rationalists and 
ideologists as his closest companions. 
When Manzoni was in his twenties, 
he married a devout Calvinist girl— 
to the scandal of the Milanese, who 
had already been shocked by his 
mother’s casual attitude toward matri- 
mony, the marriage was performed 
by a Protestant minister in a private 
house—and his alienation from the 
Church seemed irrevocable. Soon 
after Manzoni was converted, or 
rather reconverted since he had been 
baptized, and so was his mother, and 
so was his wife. He explained his re- 
turn to the Church only as a “miracle 
of grace.” For the rest of his life, 
Manzoni was a good Catholic, and his 
writing never failed to testify to that 
—especially his hymns, the famous 
Inni Sacri. But he also never wholly 
ceased to be what was in those days 
a good radical, believing in the “sub- 
versive” principles that Italy should 
be free of foreign domination, that 
the Vatican should abandon its ter- 
ritories and its temporal power, that 
the common people were the impor- 
tant people and that the priesthood 
had often joined with the upper 
classes in tyrannizing over them. 


In what now seems to be the sub- 
dued, but then was the superheated 
atmosphere of nineteenth-century 
Italy, a man of Manzoni’s convictions 
was bound to be assailed from all 
sides, and so he was, even though as a 
probable psychopath, fearing crowds, 
abysses that he often imagined were 
opening under him, and action of any 
sort, he lived an almost completely 
quietist life. When The Betrothed 
came out, it was attacked on the one 
hand for its “smell of the sacristy,” 
and on the other for its harsh treat- 
ment of a cowardly priest and of an 
outrageous nun. For a time, it was 
rumored, the Vatican considered put- 
ting the novel on the Index, but soon 
it was generally recognized, as it still 
is, as a thoroughly Catholic novel, 
and one of the greatest novels ever 
written. 

The reviewer recommends Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s biography of Manzoni— 
and principally because it led him, as 
the author no doubt intended, to Mr. 
Colquhoun’s translation of The Be- 
trothed. It is a historical novel on a 
grand scale, set in seventeenth-century 
Milan, about a young peasant couple 
whose plan to get married is tem- 
porarily thwarted by a savage, law- 
less nobleman. Three priests and a 
nun figure prominently in it—a vil- 
lage pastor whose only object is to 
get by without antagonizing any- 
body, a nun of noble family who 
took the veil under her father’s com- 
pulsion and whose personality was 
thereby poisoned, a magnificently 
brave, ardent and humble Capuchin, 
and an admirable Cardinal. The story 
involves violence, bread riots, the 
plague, high statesmanship, low pol- 
itics, and the portrayal of people in 
every walk of life, and all this Man- 
zoni handles surely and memorably. 
The most remarkable thing about the 
book, now just as much as in 1827, 
is that it deals primarily with the 
forgotten men of history—“the im- 
mense multitude,” as Manzoni said, 
“one generation after the other, pass- 
ing on the face of the earth, passing 
on its own native piece of earth, with- 
out leaving a trace in history ...a 
sad phenomenon the importance of 
which cannot be overlooked.” 

The glory of Manzoni is that he 
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did not overlook it—and looked at it 
with sentiment but without sentimen- 
tality—RoBERT RUSSELL 


P* Nono, by E. E. Y. Hales (P. J. 
Kenedy, $4.00), is a new look at 
a much-maligned 19th century pope, 
Pius IX, under whose reign the Vatican 
lost control of the Papal States. Previous 
accounts of Pius IX’s times, the author 
points out, have been written from the 
viewpoint of his opponents, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Cavour and the other leaders 
of the Risorgimento, and Pius has been 
painted a dark villain indeed. Mr. 
Hales, an English educator, says that 
Pius started out with a liberal view- 
point which astonished even the most 
revolutionary men of Europe, but since 
he refused to subordinate the Church 
to the State, was compelled to take a 
stand against the false doctrines that 
grew from liberalism. The result was 
that he has, unfairly, been portrayed as 
one of the weakest and most reactionary 
of popes of recent centuries. 
—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


Be Not Arraip, by Emmanuel Mounier 
(Harper’s, $3.50), is a collection of 
essays by the leader of the French 
Personalist movement, who died at 45 
in 1950, leaving a legacy of provocative 
insights into the nature of action, cor- 
porate responsibility, technology, prog- 
ress and the future of society. A savage 
critic of the liberal-bourgeois ethic, 
Mounier could grow rhapsodic when he 
turned to his image of its successor. 
The New Jerusalem would be a com- 
munity of service where “inter-personal 
development” would liberate man’s self- 
caged ego, and where “engagement,” 
the desire for and acceptance of total 
participation in all things human, 
would replace isolation, withdrawal and 
defensive timidity. 

Though he was by no means a Marxist, 
certainly not in a political sense, Moun- 
ier’s thought is sympathetic to certain 
elements of the Marxist mystique, par- 
ticularly to its insistence on the primacy 
of social as against individual regenera- 
tion. What he and the Personalists 
hoped to do was to rescue collectivism 
from its totalitarian captors and restore 
to it its rightful meaning and direc- 
tion: the working out of their common 
destiny by the members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body. Whether Mounier’s 
somewhat weak theology made Person- 
alism equal to this task is doubtful; 
but what is undeniable is the bracing 
value this book has for us. To tighten 
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up the loose ideas we hold about lib- 
erty, to reassure us that the machine 
is our creative servant, not master, and 
to correct our notion that society has 
any one static form to which it must 
aspire, are sufficient achievements for 
one book. But to make a Denunciation 
of Despair (the book’s sub-title) as 
authentic, vigorous and uncompromis- 
ing as this one is, is a greater accom- 
plishment, rare in our time. 
—RIcHARD GILMAN 


Gop, MAN ANbD THE UNIverSE (P. J. 
Kenedy, $7.50), a revised English lan- 
guage version of a work which had an 
immense success in France, is a bril- 
liant synthesis of theology, philosophy, 
history and science, assembled to pro- 
vide a Christian answer to modern 
materialism. The sixteen essays, by 
experts like Henri de Lubac, S.J., Yves 
M. J. Congar, O.P., and Douglas Wood- 
ruff, cover such subjects of basic import- 
ance as the physical origin of the world, 
the evolution of man, the Reformation, 
the Church in the age of capitalism, 
and the existence of God. Since each 
essay was written by an expert in his 
field, the book is sometimes not easy 
going, but in all it is a valuable and 
important outline of what the well 


informed Christian should know.—C.W. 


MEpIEVAL PEOPLE, by Eileen Power 
(Doubleday Anchor Books, 85¢), is 
a reprint of a famous work of the 
1920’s. Starting with a 9th century 
Frankish peasant and ending with two 
15th century English businessmen, the 
late Miss Power, a_ specialist in 
medieval and Tudor history, described 
the lives of four men and two women, 
basing her work on the ancient docu- 
ments which dealt with the people she 
wrote about. 

Medieval existence was as harsh as 
anyone might expect, but Miss Power’s 
people have a joyous and fervent curi- 
osity about life itself, and the picture 
she draws of one of the West’s most 
controversial ages is fascinating indeed. 


—C.W. 


Savace Papua, by Andre Dupeyrat 
(E. P. Dutton, $3.75), is the story of 
a French missionary’s 21 years among 
the barbaric stone-age people of south- 
ern New Guinea. Father Dupeyrat has 
more literary skill and discernment 
than the ordinary missionary, and he 
writes with a great deal of feeling— 
and poetic insight—about people who 
in some cases still practice cannibalism 








WHAT DOES JUBILEE 
MEAN IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Read what these 
teachers say— 


“Your magazine fills a classroom 
need of today. It shows Catholic doc- 
trine, history and traditions, Catholic 
life as it is lived today, in the pictorial 
medium to which the pupils respond 
so quickly.” 


“Your articles are excellent mate- 
rial for essays, debates, panel discus- 
sions and speeches.” 


“We use JUBILEE not only in our 
religion classes but also in social 
science, art and literature. Your pres- 
entation of the liturgy, biblical themes 
and the Eastern Rites have been espe- 
cially valuable.” 


During the coming year JUBILEE 
will continue to range over the whole 
Catholic scene, past and present. Com- 
ing in the next few months are articles 
about the Dominicans, the Sacra- 
mentals, the Medical Mission Sisters, 
the Military Ordinariate, the life of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Dies Irae, and 
many other subjects. 


Of special interest to schools 
will be JUBILEE’s series about 
the Church in America, which 
traces the growth of Catholi- 
cism here, from the first mis- 
sionary explorers, the role of 
Catholics in the founding of 
the United States, the missions 
of the Southwest, the period 
of immigration, to acceptance 
and expansion of the Church 
in 20th century America. 


Rates: The school plan makes 
JUBILEE available at a reduced rate 
to Catholic schools and colleges (this 
offer is also open to study clubs). 
You can order for either eight or nine 
months depending on the length of 
your school year. You may cancel at 
any time. Use the coupon below for 
further information. 


Manager—School Plan 
JUBILEE, 377 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information 
about JUBILEE’s reduced-rate school plan. 


POU is at estates asd eda wigan deibinactbsheonbacvevtiiow 
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ART FOR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 17) 


The following reproductions are recom- 
mended as being suitable for children (and 
for adults as well). Most of the sources 
listed below publish catalogues which can 
be had upon request. A great many of the 
museums also sell postcard reproductions, 
in black and white and in color (prices 
run from two for 5¢ to 10¢ each), which 
will tell an observant child a great deal 
about both art and religion. 

The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 
3, Illinois 

The Assumption of the Virgin, El Greco. 
$.50 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 
East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

The Holy Family, El Greco. Size 742x 10. 
$.35 

Coronation of the Virgin, Albentosa. Size 
9% x 16%. $.50 

There is a mailing charge of $.15 on all 
small orders. 

French Government Tourist Office, 
610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

Window from Chartres (page 19) and 
several others available without charge. 

The Guild Bookshop, 117 East 57th 
St., New York 22, New York 

Crucifix of Saint Francis of Assisi, 5 
inch, $1.50; 15 inch, $6.00; In Majolica, 
14 inch, $30.00 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fifth Avenue & 82nd St., New York 28, 
New York 

The reproductions listed below are print- 
ed on sheets from about 8 x 10 to 11 x 14 
inches. 

The Adoration of the Magi, Bosch. $.80 

The Nativity, David. $.15 

Betrothal of Saint Catherine, Memling. 
$.80 

The Madonna and Child, Bellini. $.80 

The Birth of the Virgin (detail), Fra 
Carnevale. $.15 

Saint Sebastian, Castagno. $.25 

Epiphany, School of Giotto. $.80 

The Presentation in the Temple, Gio- 
vanni Di Paolo. $.15 

Adoration of the Shepherds, Mantegna. 
$.15 

Journey of the Magi, Sassetta. $.25 

Saint Ursula, Venetian School. $.80 

Minimum Mailing Charge: $.10 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 15, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Presentation of the Virgin at the Temple, 
Central Italian School. Size 10% x 6%. 
$.50 

The Crucifixion with Saint Nicholas and 
Saint Gregory, Duccio. Size 84% x 10%. $.50 

Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, Limoges 
enamel plaque, Ca. 1575. Size 7% x 7. $.50 

Mail orders should be accompanied by 
money order or check payable to the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. No orders are sent 
C. O. D. or on approval. Add $.10 postage 
for small orders, $.25 for large orders. 

Museum Pieces, 114 East 32nd St., 
New York 16, New York 

Christ in Majesty, Ivory plaque. Height, 
5%. $5.50. Mailing and insurance charge, 
$.60 

Madonna and Child, Ivory. Height, 10%. 
$17.50. Mailing and insurance charge, $1.00. 

Saint Fiacre, Alabaster relief. Height, 16. 
$7.50. Mailing and insurance charge, $1.50. 
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National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
Be< 

The Madonna of Humility, Fra Angelico. 
Size 11 x 8% 

Madonna and Child, Antonello da Mes- 
sina. 11 x 7% 

The Crucifixion, Cossa. 9 diameter 

Madonna and Child, Veneziano. 11% x 
7% 

The Calling of the Apostles Peter and 
Andrew, Duccio. 9% x 10. 

The Annunciation, Masolino. 1154 x 9 

The Visitation with Two Saints, Piero di 
Cosimo. 9% x 10 

Above pictures 25¢ each. Minimum mail- 
ing charge $.10. 

The Adoration of the Magi, Botticelli. 
18% x 2836. $15.00 

The Rest on the Flight into Egypt, David. 
18 x 18. $7.50 

The Calling of the Apostles Peter and 
Andrew, Duccio. 16% x 17%. $10.00 

Madonna and Child with Angels, Mem- 
ling. 20 x 16. $10.00 

Postage on large prints: $.21 to $.69, de- 
pending on size of the print and destina- 
tion of the parcel. Insurance: $.10 up to 
$10.00; 15 cents $10.01 to $25.00. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Park- 
way at 26th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 

Saint Francis Receiving Stigmata, van 
Eyck. Size 11 x 14. $.25 

Christ on Cross with Virgin and Saint 
John, van der Weyden. Size 11 x 14. $.25 

Moses Before the Burning Bush, Dirk 
Bouts. Size 11 x 14. $.25 

Madonna and Child with a Monk, Loren- 
zetti. Size 11 x 14. $.25 

Raymond and Raymond, Ine., 40 
East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Peaceable Kingdom, by Edward 
Hicks. Size 244% x 17%. $7.50 





Single Women 


the September issue of Integrity, a 
Catholic monthly, features the follow- 


ing articles: 


SINGLE WOMEN: THEIR NEEDS 
SEX AND THE SINGLE WOMAN 
SINGLE MEN—AFRAID TO MARRY? 
MARRIED AND SINGLE 

THE DEDICATED SINGLE LIFE 


2-28. 0 6 6 6.6 6 2 © 8 6-0 6 16-5 6 0 0 @ } 8-580 


Integrity 25¢ a copy 
157 East 38th St. $3 a year 
New York 16 


Enclosed is $_____ 
(1 Send me the issue on Single Women. 


[] Send me Integrity for 1 year. 
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and child murder (mothers of certain 
tribes often kill their first born child, 
and instead—in order to prove their 
capabilities as mothers—nurse young 
pigs). Though they have lived for cen- 
turies in unimaginable poverty and 
degradation, these people are still capa- 
ble of seizing upon the essential mes- 
sage of Christianity, with its abstract 
theology, sacraments, customs and even 
unknown plants, animals and peoples, 
doing this with great intelligence and 
saintliness, and gladly suffering mar- 
tyrdom rather than betray their new 
faith. When Father Dupeyrat asked one 
of his converts, an old woman at the 
point of death, if she wished to make a 
confession, she replied, “If you think 
I should. But I haven’t committed any 
sins, because I know that if I did, the 
light [of Christ] would go out .. .” Not 
all of the Papuans responded so fer- 
vently. Witch doctors made a series of 
attempts on Father Dupeyrat’s life by 
placing poisonous snakes in his clothes, 
his bedding, his luggage and on his 
path; he escaped in each case. The 
book includes a rather startling first- 
hand account of an ex-Catholic who was 
believed to be in league with the devil 
and who performed a feat of bi-location 
impossible to explain by natural means. 

—SHELDON Harris 


St. Vincent Ferrer, by Henri Gheon 
(Sheed & Ward, $2.50), cannot help 
but remind the reader, in spite of the 
appeals of this twentieth-century ma- 
terialistic world, that Christians live a 
supernatural life. In the case of Saint 
Vincent Ferrer this elevation into the 
life of grace was so marked, so defi- 
nite a transition, that there was no 
doubt of his unity with God. His early 
family life, where prayer was a con- 
stant activity, prepared him well for a 
life of holiness, and as a member of 
the Dominican Order, a friend and 
confessor of Benedict XIII, he heard 
his vocation—“You will go through 
the world preaching”—from the very 
lips of Christ in a vision. Followed by 
the members of a penitential band 
called the “Confraternity of Flagel- 
lants,” Vincent travelled up and down 
Spain and France during the 14th 
century. He became known as “the 
angel of the judgment,” stirred the 
hearts of his listeners with fear and 
awe, and eventually led many to re- 
pentance. The miracles he performed 
throughout his life were numberless, 
and Henri Gheon touches on very many 
of them without maudlin sentimen- 
tality—RuitTa JosEPH 
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WHOM DO YOU KNOW 


WHO MIGHT LIKE JUBILEE? 


A young man in the service? 


A convert to Catholicism? 


The priest with the shiny cassock ? 


A college student or seminarian? 


Someone in your family? 


A gift subscription to JUBILEE 


for 9 months costs only $3.00. -— 


While he’s away from home 
every contact with the Church 
means more. Why not give him 
that added connection—the 
exciting, informative articles 
on Catholic life JUBILEE will 
bring him each month? 


Did you ever meet anyone so 
hungry for the rich heritage 

of the Faith? JUBILEE’s purpose 
is to make that heritage 
available—to show it at work 
in the lives of Catholics 
everywhere. 


Your parish priest? A missionary? 
If his cassock’s 

wearing thin, he’s a natural 

for a gift subscription. We'll 

send your gift order to a missionary, 
if you’d like. 


Some of JUBILEE’s most enthusiastic 
readers are undergraduates and 
seminarians in training. A “course” 
in JUBILEE would be most welcome 
to many others. 


Mother? Father? Aunt, uncles, 
cousins? How about the grand- 
parents? We never heard of 
anyone too old to enjoy JUBILEE. 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 


d is §. for nine-month 





It may help someone to a deeper 


subscriptions to JUBILEE at $3 each. 





MY NAME 


appreciation and love of the Faith. 





Can you afford not to share this giftP 


MY STREET 





MY CITY 


CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Send JUBILEE to a friend or relative 
whose pleasure in it will be your 


ZONE STATE 


Send a nine-month gift subscription to the following and 
forward gift card to me: 





best reward. 


RECIPIENT'S NAMB 





RECIPIENT’S STREET 





RECIPIENT’S CITY ZONE STATE 





Pan American routes lead to Rome 


and practically every country where there are 


MARIAN YEAR SHRINES 


Europe’s low “Thrift Season” 
fares and accommodations 
become effective November 1 
—just as the climax of the 


Marian Year celebration nears 


FRANCE IRELAND 


Lourdes Knock 
Lisieux 


Paray le Monial ENGLAND 
PORTUGAL Aylesford 


Walsingham 
Fatima 


SPAIN MEXICO 


Toledo Guadalupe 


ITALY HOLY LAND 


Loreto Jerusalem 


@ You can fly on The Rainbow—Pan Am’s 
famous Clipper* tourist service—direct to Eu- 
rope from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago or Detroit without changing planes. ; 
@ All flights are in new “Super 6” Clipperst— Rome, where pilgrims have gathered for centuries 
fastest airliners in Pan Am’s world-wide fleet. 
® Big, soft reclming seats in pressurized, air- 
conditioned cabins. 


Ask about these and other Marian Year Tours 


2-Week Marian Year Tour leads directly to Rome, 
Nice, Lourdes, Paris, Lisieux. $778 from New York 


Use your CREDIT with the new (#413). 

PAN AM “PAY-LATER” PLAN 3-Week Marian Year Tour visits Shrines at Lisbon, 
Fly now on the original Pan Am “Pay-Later” Fatima, Madrid, Lourdes, the Riviera, Rome, Lisieux, 
Plan for a small down payment . . . pay the Chartres. $872 from New York (#411). 
balance in 12 easy monthly instalments. No 4.-Week Marian Year Tour to Paris, Chartres, Poitiers, 
delay. No collateral. No co-signers. One quick Lourdes, Cannes, Venice, Rome, Assisi, Perugia, Flor- 


visit to the nearest Pan American office or ence, Einsiedeln, Geneva, Grenoble, La Sallette, Lyons, 
Travel Agent is all there is to it. Paray le Monial, Lisieux. $1,137 from N. Y. (#410). 


Pan American, Dept. MY-GG3, Box 1111, New York 17, N.Y. 
Par AME! RAICAN O France DO Portugal D Italy DO Spain 

O Mexico O England O Ireland O Hoiy Land 
Please send Special Marian Year tour folders for the countries 


WORLD’S checked to: 


t 
= 10. name 


MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 








Street 





*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. tConstellation-type Clippers on some routes to Mexico i. 
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